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Foreword 8 


qus BULLETIN is designed to help plan and conduct instruc- 
tional programs for young farmers. It offers suggestions for 
developing close cooperation among school administrators, teach- 
ers, and farm and civic leaders of the community. 

Information is included in the publication to show the need and 
importance of a program of instruction for young farmers. 

The teacher of vocational agriculture is the key person in the 
success of the local young farmer program, but his success depends 
to a large degree upon support and cooperation from the school 
authorities. 

Providing educational opportunities for young farmers is an 
important part of the local program for vocational education in 
agriculture. Young farmers need agricultural instruction. They 
are in a position to make immediate use of the knowledge and 
skills which this instruction affords them. Secondary schools 
which have departments of vocational agriculture can find chal- 
lenging opportunities to serve these young men by offering pro- 
grams of instruction for them in the local community. 

Acknowledgement is made to the vocational agriculture staffs 
of the States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for supplying materials 
and pictures for this publication. Special recognition is given to 
the following for their assistance: Warren G. Weiler, Ohio; H. E. 
Edwards, West Virginia; W. A. Smith, New York; Glenn Z. Ste- 
vens, Pennsylvania; T. J. Horne, Virginia; Elvin Downs, Utah; 
Walter Jacoby, Connecticut; John W. Bunten, Nevada; John 
Farrar, National FFA Staff; R. D. Anderson, South Carolina; 
and G. L. Johnson, Wisconsin. The pictures and illustrations 
appearing in this publication were selected because of their ap- 
propriateness and general value from among the many that were 
submitted. 

The manuscript was prepared by H. N. Hunsicker, Program 
Specialist in Agricultural Education, under the direction of W. T. 
Spanton, Director of the Agricultural Education Branch of the 
Office of Education. Much credit is due to R. E. Naugher and 
other staff members in Agricultural Education for their helpful 
suggestions and general assistance. 

JAMES H. PEARSON, 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education. 
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Chapter I. Recognizing the Need and 
Impdrtance of Young Farmer Programs 


AGRICULTURE: A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


GRICULTURE is one of the Nation’s largest and most impor- 
tant industries. Farmers produce the food and most of the 
fiber required for our constantly expanding population. Many 
of the basic raw materials used in manufacturing come from the 
farm. Yet fewer than 12 percent of our people are engaged in 
farming. If present trends continue, it is predicted that within 
20 years we may have only 6 percent of our people living and 
working on farms. Obviously, the life and prosperity of every 
American depends greatly upon the competence of those few. 

Secondary schools serving rural areas have a responsibility for 
providing educational opportunities for present and prospective 
farmers. For most young people who want to farm, the secondary 
school which has a vocational agriculture department is the most 
readily available source of systematic instruction in agriculture. 
The school that offers such training is, in effect, investing in its 
own future, since the community which supports the school is 
dependent upon a prosperous agriculture. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 established a program that pro- 
vided Federal funds on a matching basis to the States for the 
purpose of promoting vocational education of less than college 
grade in the public schools. 

Great advances in the science and technology of farming have 
been made since this Act was passed; probably more progress 
has been made than in all previously recorded history. Farming 
has become a business requiring the use of science, technical 
knowledge, economie information, mechanics, engineering, and 
competent management. 

It is recognized that courses for high school students alone are 
not adequate to meet the needs of all persons who are preparing 
for or who have entered upon the work of the farm. "Therefore, 
as provided in the Smith-Hughes Act, special classes should be 
provided for out-of-school young farmers and for adult farmers, 
in addition to courses for high school youth. "Today, the com- 
plexities of modern farming require that more time be given to 
instruetion for out-of-school groups. Young farmers, particu- 
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larly, need and want the training that should be provided through 
the local high school department of vocational agriculture. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUNG FARMERS. 


Their status.—The young farmers referred to in this publica- 
tion are young men mostly between 16 and 30 years of age who 
are out of school, live on farms, and want to become established 
as farmers. They are not a precisely defined group. They may 
be single or married. Some reside with their parents while others 
have homes of their own. They may have variable amounts of 
formal schooling: Some may not have completed grade school; 
others may have some college education. They may be veterans 
ог non-veterans. Their farming status may be described as living 
at home with income from one or more farm enterprises, sharing 
in the total home farm business, working on the home farm or 
another farm for wages or as a renter, partner, owner-operator, 


CA 
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A typical group of young farmers and their teacher of vocational agriculture. 


or manager. Most of them have little, if any, experience in oper- 
ating and managing a farm business. 

Most young farmers have inadequate capital and thousands have 
little or no tangible wealth. Some, through supervised farming 
programs in high school vocational agriculture, have accumulated 
livestock, machinery, and some working capital. A few may have 
acquired farms through marriage or inheritance. Many do not 
have an established credit rating. 

Young farmers enjoy discussing mutual problems with other 
young farmers. They enjoy social and recreational activities. 
They appreciate opportunities for leadership and service to their 
communities. Many are members of National farm organizations 
and have church affiliations. 

Currently, a majority of young farmers do not have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a systematie program of education and 
training in agriculture. To increase their abilities in farming 
they depend upon newspapers, ‘farm magazines, farm radio and 
television programs, agricultural meetings of various kinds, and 
government publications. All of those media provide valuable in- 
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formation, particularly that which stimulates in farmers the desire 
to adopt improved practices. Generally, though, such information 
lacks sufficient detail to enable the young farmer to apply it to 
his specific needs in becoming established as a farmer: Systematic 
instruction in vocational agriculture, including individual on-farm 
supervision and instruction, is a proved method by which young 
farmers can obtain the knowledge they need to advance in farming. 

Their Importance.—Well-informed, efficient, and progressive 
young farmers are extremely important to the Nation's welfare. 
Approximately 80,000 of them are needed each year as replace- 
ments for farmers who retire or die. It is important that they 
become successful. As new farm operators, these young farmers 
should have access to agricultural instruction during their period 
of establishment, when they need it most. No amount of education 
before or after that period can compensate for the great need at 
that critical time. 

Their Problems.—When young farmers leave or graduate from 
high school they find soon that their needs and problems have 
multiplied. Those who are considering farming as an occupation 
will have to analyze and re-examine their interests, intentions to 
farm, and opportunities to become established as farmers. Decid- 
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Farm machinery constitutes а high «аа! investment for the young farmer and is the 
source of many of his problems. 
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lag to make farming an occupation requires much thought on the 
part of prospective farmers. The teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture should be prepared to help them make the right decision. 

Finding a‘ desirable farming situation, working out an equitable 
partnership agreement, renting land, or buying a farm are chal- 
lenging problems that young farmers must solve., Even those 
fortunate enough to start with a farm, a minimum of machinery 
and equipment, and a will to succeed face difficult problems and 
choices. Some of the problems confronting young farmers have 
been identified recently by the National Planning Association. 
Among them are the following: 


1. How to divide income between family living needs and expansion of the 

farm business. 

2. How far to go in limiting the immediate standard of living in order to 
pay off debts faster or to purchase essential machinery, livestock, and 
other neceSsities. 

. How much credit is needed and how rapidly debts should be paid off. 


©з 


4. With new practices and new methods pouring from the State Experi- 
ment Stations and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, which ones 
should be applied immediately and which ones should await further 
testing. 

5. How to increase volume of production and income: Intensify operations, 
rent another farm or additional land, buy a farm, or obtain income 
from off-farm work. 


6. Should used machinery with larger repair costs and more breakdowns 
be secured, or should credit be stretched to buy new machinery, oi 
should one hire a custom operator. 


Decisions on problems similar to the above have always con- 
fronted farm families. In this period of rapidly changing farm 
technology and heavier capitalization of agriculture, penalties for 
wrong decisions today are especially costly. Information, guid- 
ance, and counsel on such problems are much more important to 
beginning farmers than is instruction on improving farm practices 
and skills, even though these also are important. 

As young farmers progress toward successful establishment in 
farming, they will recognize the need for instruction in: Develop- 
ing parent-son agreements in farming, renting farm land, locating 
available finances, producing farm products efficiently, selecting 
and maintaining farm equipment, marketing farm products, keep- 
ing and analyzing records, developing farm and home plans, 
planning land use and conservation programs, laying out crop 
rotation systems, interpreting government programs, interpreting 
and executing legal papers, making: ах returns and Social Security 
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payments, and participating in farm and community organizations. 
Further education and training will develop the ability of young 
farmers to better solve many of their perplexing problems in these 
areas. i ; 

For beginning farmers education must be a continuous process. 
It must be the type of education which gives them immediate help 
with their current problems. It should include the techniques of 
stimulating, encouraging, supplying information, examining alter- 
natives, demonstrating, participating, and exchanging ideas. It 
Should emphasize the development of initiative and self-reliance. 
It should include both group and individual instruction. The in- 
struction should be given on the farm as well as in the school. 

School administrators should make school facilities such as class- 
rooms, shops, laboratories, libraries, and recreational facilities 
available to young farmer groups. Most important of all, they 
Should recognize the need and accept the responsibility for pro- 
viding agricultural instruction for young farmers. 


Problems that confront a young farmer and his wife includ 
taining finances, acquiring livestock and farm equipment, constructing farm buildings, 
developing a partnership agreement, making managerial decisions, and producing 
and marketing crops and livestock efficiently. 


e establishing a home, ob- 
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Chapter II. Accepting the Responsibility 
for Developing Young Farmer'Programs 


poses of agricultural education for young farmers should 
be a part of the total school program. Providing young farmer 
instruction is an opportunity for the school to extend its service 
to the community. No amount of personal service, technical as- 
sistance, occasional consultations, or printed materials will replace 
the need for systematic group instruction and individual on-farm 
instruction by local teachers of vocational agriculture. The pri- 
mary purpose of the program of education in vocational agriculture 
is "to train present and prospective farmers for proficiency in 
farming." In the case of the young farmers, this is done by or- 
ganizing and operating a well-planned and thorough program of 
instruction designed to meet their needs. 


UNDERSTANDING THE VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 


An effective local program in vocational agriculture includes 
a "complete" program of instruction. It provides training in 
agriculture for high school boys, for out-of-school young farmers 
and for adult farmers. The development of the program for any 
one of these groups should not be such that it does not take into 
consideration the need for the other two groups. According to 
a study using the 1950 census data, approximately 88 percent of 


Local school administrators and teachers of vocational agriculture often meet on a dis- 
trict basis to discuss their respective roles in conducting young farmer programs. 
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the farm male population between the ages of 14 and 29 cue 
the high school age group, and approximately 66 percent ы =з 
over 18 are in-the out-of-school group. Obviously, where vo н" 
tional agriculture is limited to the high School group it 18 M 
reaching the young men on farms pos op nm and im: 
i roblems in becoming established in farming. 

Ec арр that all persons concerned with the development 
of the program of vocational agriculture understand its Ad 
purpose. Also, they need to recognize that the objectives. of t ^ 
program relating to establishment and proficiency in farming a 
not attainable without working with out-of-school young farmers. 


UNDERSTANDING THE YOUNG FARMER PROGRAM 


What It Is.—The young farmer program is a program of or- 
ganized, systematic instruction in agriculture aimed specifically 
at helping young men solve their problems in becoming established 
successfully as farmers in the community. In general the idea 
i £ farmer at his present farming status and 


is to accept the youn ө 
to help him advance to the highest efficiency and status in farming 


which he is capable of achieving. 
How It Is Administered. 


— The local young farmer program is 
administered and operated 


by the local board of education. It is 
this board that employs the teachers and provides the instructional 


program the same as for other phases of the public secondary 
education in the community. 


How It Operates.—The 
instruction, planned in coll 


p the group instruction, and to provide indi- 
vidual on-farm instruction that will as 


sist him with his problems 
and advancement in farming. 

The size of the enrollmen 
be related to the number o 
establish themselves as fa 


t in the young farmer program should 
f young men in the area who desire to 


and follow-up also may limit 


the number of students that can be 
served effectively. Usually 


a teacher of the high school clas.-~ 
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iwho has no more than 4 hours of daily in-school classroom instruc- 
tion and 30 to 45 day school students will have time to work with 
young farmers. If a high school has large enrollments in voca- 
tional agriculture classes and is located in a cor-zziunity that has 
a large numoer of young farmers, it may need to reduce the enroll- 
ments in those classes or employ more than one teacher in order to 
develop a program of instruction for young farmers. Some com- 
munities have employed teachers who devote their full time to the 
young farmer program. Other communities have solved the prob- 
lem of numbers by having more than one class for young farmers. 
This latter plan is advantageous for having one class of new stu- 
dents and another of those who have been enrolled for a period of 
years. 

The length of the instructional program will vary from 4 to 10 
years, depending upon the ages of the individual young farmers 
enrolled and the degree of their establishment in farming. It is 
assumed that as those enrolled in the program become well estab- 
lished in farming they will transfer to adult farmer classes and 
that new enrollees will take their places. A system of progres- 
sion from young farmer programs to adult farmer programs should 
be followed. This is especially advisable in order to allow for new 
enrollees each year and to make sure that the instruction is con- 
stantly geared to the problems of beginning farmers. 


UNDERSTANDING HOW YOUNG FARMER PROGRAMS ARE 
INITIATED 


Instructional programs in agriculture for young farmers should 
not be initiated until the teachers and school administrators respon- 
sible for them clearly understand the need, the opportunity for 
educational service, and the processes in developing them. School 
administrators and teachers should accept the fact that the young 
farmer program is an integral part of vocational agriculture and 
publie education. This program offers the very best opportunity 
for accomplishing the objectives of vocational agriculture—it is 
not a fringe activity to be assumed or declined at will. Neither 
should it be developed as an overtime assignment. Work with 
young farmers is as important as work with high school students. 
The acceptance of this basic philosophy of vocational agriculture 
by teachers and administrators usually must precede the beginning 
of a program for young farmers in any local community. 

The School Administrator's Role.—The local administrator has 
an important role in the young farmer program. He makes the 
decision as to whether there will bc ^ program in the school. Con- 
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sequently, he should have an understanding of the program, recog: 
nize the needs and problems of young farmers, and accept the 
program as an important function of the school and the work of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. To maintain a broad under- 
standing of the program the administrator will take advantage 
of opportunities to visit successful programs in other schools and 
to participate in conferences and other meetings dealing with im- 
portant aspects of young farmer work. He will also discuss the 
young farmer program with the vocational agriculture supervisor, 
as well as with the teacher, the vocational agriculture advisory 
council, and young farmers. 

The school administrator should explain the young farmer pro- 
gram to the high school faculty and the board of education. He 
should see that work with young farmers is specifically included 
in the vocational agriculture teacher's job, and especially, that 
this work is recognized by an allocation of time for it in the teach- 
er's schedule. After the local young farmer groups are organized, 
the school administrator should visit classes periodically and offer 
suggestions for the improvement of the program. 

The Teacher's Role.—The teacher of 
should take the initiative in establishing a program for young 
farmers. He must believe in it, want to conduct it, and be con- 
vinced of the need and opportunities for educational service. If 
the teacher is not experienced or sufficiently acquainted with the 
methods and procedures of working with such groups, it is his 


vocational agriculture 
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A high school principal acquaints his 


feculty with the by inter 
Ei 2 young farmer program by 
viewing the group's teacher and several members. 
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obligation to secure additional training and become proficient in 
this phase of vocational education in agriculture. 

]t is the teacher's responsibility to inform his school administra- 
tor of his desire to develop a young farmer py giam as part of 
the school’s orogram in vocational agriculture. He may arrange 
for the administrator to accompany him on visits to successful 
programs in nearby schools and, if possible, to attend professional 
conferences and workshops to study the young farmer program. 
The teacher should provide the school administrator with complete 
information regarding the number of young farmers available 
for and wanting instruction. The teacher should arrange for 
the school administrator to accompany him on visits to the home 
of several of the potential members. The teacher will need to 
assume responsibility for the instructional program both off-farm 
and on-farm. He will need to evaluate his present teaching load 
and, in cooperation with his school administrator, adjust his sched- 
ule and activities to include work with young farmers. Where 
feasible the administrator and teacher may want to meet jointly 
with the local board of education to explain the program and to 


obtain their support of it. 


The high school principal, school superintendent, and vocational agriculture teacher 
should accept joint responsibility for developing the young farmer program. 
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DEVELOPING THE ADMINISTRATIVE PLAN 


When the school administrator and the teacher have agreed to 
develop a prog-am of education for work with young farmers, 
plans for it should be included as a part of the loca’. school pro- 
gram. Frequently, the plan consists in affixing signatures to the 
standard forni or memorandum provided by the State which affirms 
that a young farmer program is underway and describes certain 
minimum requirements. Such plans are usually submitted an- 
nually to the board of education for approval and a copy is then 
filed with the State supervisor of vocational agriculture. Рго- 
cedures following this pattern have served a useful purpose. 
Their chief weakness is that they are not conducive to a con- 
tinuing year-round program. They imply that work with young 
farmers is an extra job instead of being an integral part of the 
vocational agriculture program. They suggest that boards of edu- 
cation may approve or reject the work instead of recognizing it 
as a part of the teacher's responsibility. 

A written plan of operation for vocational agriculture, locally 
developed by school personnel, is recommended to insure admin- 
istrative sanction to a young farmer program. Sucha plan usually 
is developed by the teacher of vocational agriculture and the school 
administrators with assistance from the vocational agriculture 
advisory council or a consulting committee. Consultation with à 
member of the State vocational agriculture supervisory staff will 
assure that the local plan conforms with Standards specified in 
the State plan for agricultural education. 

The local plan will serve as a guide in the operation of the pro- 


e. It includes Specific recommenda- 


n-farm instruction, and the minimum 
enrollment. 


Once a comprehensive plan is completed and has been approved 
by the local school autho 


education, and to members of the vocational agriculture advisory 
council. A writte 
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tinuity of the program and should be of value when there are 
changes in administrators and teachers of vocational agriculture 
in the local school. ' 

; Q8 


£OLVIN G ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


When once the need and importance of young farmer programs 
are recognized and the responsibility for them is generally ac- 
cepted, solutions can be found to the administrative problems that 
frequently appear to prevent their establishment. The major 
difficulties and a few suggestions for overcoming them are: 

Finding Time.—Probably most young farmer programs are 
started as a result of the teacher's devoting extra time to them. 
When programs are once initiated and are successful, the school 
administrators usually will take the necessary steps to relieve 
the teacher of some of his day school duties. In order to find 
time to serve young farmers the teacher will need to evaluate his 
current activities and responsibilities and to eliminate the less 


essential ones. 


The high school principal and the teacher of vocational agriculture discuss the need for 
a young farmer program with members of the board of education. 


If the teacher already is overloaded with a large number of 
students (50 or more) in his high school classes, or has other 
school assignments, several adjustments may be made to permit 
work with young farmers. Either he must be given assistance 
or his day-school load must be reduced. One practice in reducing 
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his load is to give more careful guidance to day-school students 
who may wish to enroll in vocational agriculture, enrolling only 
those who have opportunities for farming, who need the instruc- 
tion, and who can profit from it. Another practice isto combine 
the high school vocational agriculture classes intc "wo or three 
classes and allow the teacher the extra time for young farmer work. 
This may be done by combining the agricultural students from two 
grades into one class. Also there may be other practices, more 
suitable to local conditions, which will provide more time for the 
teacher to work with young farmers. 


Scheduling Classes.—Scheduling high school vocational agricul- 
ture classes so that specific time is available to the teacher of 
young farmer programs is a desirable way for a school to make 
provision for young farmer programs. The amount of school time 
provided for this work will depend upon the size of the high school 
vocational agriculture enrollment, the number and length of high 
school agricultural classes, the number of teachers of vocational 
agriculture, and the number of young farmers to be served. Ob- 
viously, the school that has more than one teacher of vocational 
agriculture will find it easier to schedule more time for the young 
farmer program. 

The usual practice in a school having the equivalent of six one- 
hour periods daily is to schedule the teacher for work with young 
farmers during the last two hours of the school day. Some schools 
release the teacher-a full half-day for work with young and adult 
farmers with approximately four periods a day devoted to all-day 
classes in vocational agriculture. 

Financing the Program.—The funds available as reimburse- 
ment for vocational agriculture Should be used to stimulate the 
instructional program for young farmers and adult farmers as well 
as for high school students. Reimbursement procedures followed 
in some States have emphasized primarily the in-school program. 
Such practices should be evaluated to determine whether they 
should be modified in order to promote and further develop young 
farmer programs. Some States have secured substantial State 
appropriations for doing so. 

Some teachers of vocational agriculture are paid an annual salary 
and employed to devote time to both in-school and out-of-school 
groups. In this way a share of funds from all sources, including 
Federal, State, and local funds, is used in programs for high school 
Students, young farmers and/or adult farmers. When a single 
salary Schedule is followed it is only fair that time be provided 
during the day for the teacher to work with young and айт 
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farmers. In a few States, teachers who conduct young farmer 
programs in addition to a full load of high school classes are paid 
additional salary. Such a salary is paid on the basis of the num- 
ber of meetings, the number of hours of indiwidiial on-farm in- 
struction, the number of hours of group instruction, and the num- 
ber of supervisory visits to young farmers in a 12-month period. 
Since the policies regarding the method of paying teachers for 
young farmer classes vary from State to State, it is suggested 
that the vocational agriculture supervisor of the State be consulted. 

Providing Additional Teachers—In schools where the all-day 
enrollment in vocational agriculture is large, it may be impossible 
for the school administrator to provide one regular teacher with 
sufficient time to work with young farmers. Under such circum- 
stances an associate, an assistant teacher, or a “special teacher” 
should be employed. An associate or assistant teacher must be 
fully qualified.in vocational agriculture if he is to help the regular 
teacher in conducting all phases of the agricultural program in- 
cluding work with in-school groups as well as work with out-of- 
school young farmers and with adult farmers. The special teacher 
may not possess all the formal educational qualifications of the 
associate or assistant teacher, but should have had recent and suc- 
cessful experiences in the subject matter area in which he is to 
teach. However, he must meet the State plan requirements estab- 
lished for his classification. The “special teacher” may be employed 
on a full- or part-time basis. When additional vocational agricul- 
ture teachers are employed there should be a specific understanding 
of their relationship to the school and a clearly understood division 


of responsibilities among them. 


Chapter III. Getting the Young Farmer 
= Program Started 


ETTING STARTED is often the biggest job in any opc 
G ing. To insure the greatest possible success with orl B. 
farmer program it is important that it be started a a itu: 
suggestions included in this chapter are designed to help da tirs 
of vocational agriculture make a satisfactory beginning 
а INITIATING THE PROGRAM 


Work with young farmers may start at any time. Much of Ege 
recruitment and preliminary work is done by the teacher ow 
visiting high school students, especially during the summer mon d in 
Usually initial meetings of young farmer groups are schedule ily 
the late summer or early fall but a teacher also may бзш t 
Start his program during the winter, spring, or summer. re " 
important, however, is to recognize and follow the logical step 
normally eulminating in the first Session of a beginning group. 
They are: 

Obtaining assistance 

Establishing criteria for enrollment 
Locating prospective members 
Interesting prospective members 
Arranging the first meeting 


: é А - а S. 
These items are discussed Separately in the following paragr aph 


OBTAINING ASSISTANCE 

Promoting and 
farmers will invol 
tempt to do it alo 
has a number of persons and 


experiences. The following are 
who can help: 


16 


і 
| 
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Advisory Council.—If the school has an advisory council or a 
consulting committee for vocational agriculture comprised of suc- 
cessful farmers and representatives of other interests in the area, 
their services should be obtained in stimulating and’developing the 
young farm?r program. Request the council to suggest names of 
prospective members and to help interest them in attending meet- 
ings. The council may point out major problems facing young 
farmers in the community and offer constructive suggestions for 
solving them. The council members may also supply information 
about farms available for rent and for sale. They should occasion- 
ally attend meetings of the young farmer group, help publicize 
the program, assist in obtaining qualified consultants for group 
Sessions, and give general support and encouragement to the 
teachers and to the young farmers enrolled. 

Young Farmer Council.—Most successful teachers of young 
farmers claim, that young farmers themselves are the key to re- 
cruiting members, maintaining attendance, making surveys, for- 
mulating objectives, building programs of instruction, giving 
demonstrations, and performing other essential work for the 
group. The young farmers will assume a share of the reponsi- 
bility for the program and thus conserve much of the teacher's 
time and energy needed to conduct t 
young farmers an opportunity to par 
program, it is democratic and provides 
for them. 

Usually it is best to form a temporary 
the understanding that a permanent one 
program is underway. The teacher, w 
authorities and the advisory council, should select from three to 
seven capable young farmers from different neighborhoods in the 
School area. Naturally, they should be interested in further edu- 
cation. Where the department of vocational agriculture is already 
well-established, this key group may consist largely of former 
vecational agriculture students. 

Council meetings may be held at the school, at the teacher's 
home, or wherever the young men might feel free and at ease to 
discuss the young farmer program. The teacher should imme- 
diately make known that he is not going to do all the talking— 
that the members themselves will share the leadership and discus- 
sion. They will decide what is to be done, who is to do it, and when 
itisto be done. Members should understand that the teacher will 
advise, guide, help, and teach. Holding to this democratic philos- 
ophy will almost certainly develop cordial relationships between 


he instruction. Besides giving 
ticipate in developing the 
good training experiences 


young farmer council with 


may be selected after the 
ith the advice of school 
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teacher and young farmers and result in a successful program. 
At its initial meeting the council may select a temporary chair- 
man and a temporàry secretary or it may prefer to conduct its 
business informally. Previously, the teacher should have pro- 
posed an agenda for the first meeting. Also he shold help plan 
any future meetings necessary to organize the program and to 
conduct the first group meeting. The permanent council may in- 


ur oe a local consulting committee (advisory council) on vocational agriculture 
Че and assist the teacher to Promote and develop the young farmer program. 


A young farmer council 3 
can help the t pim 
and to share responsibilities such ya o е 


and 


h т especially by offering to consult with 
planning the instructional кз ыы recruiting members, maintaining attendance: 
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clude the regular officers and other elective group representatives. 
A common practice is for members to serve staggered lengths of 
term, thus giving continuity to the program. 

FFA Members.—Vocational agriculture students and FFA mem- 
bers can hilp.nromote the young farmer program. They can 
publicize it, provide names of prospective members, encourage 
attendance, and maintain a card index of all young farmers in 
the school area between the ages of 16 and 30. Future Farmers 
can get information about young farmers, the agricultural situa- 
tion in the community, and other data and help to tabulate it. 
FFA officers can schedule young farmers to participate in chapter 
meetings and encourage senior boys to enroll in the young farmer 
program before high school graduation. 

Other Leaders.—There are many other leaders in the commu- 
nity, not officially associated with the school or serving as mem- 
bers of the advisory council, who may assist with the young farmer 
program. These persons include professional agricultural work- 
ers, farm organization leaders, home economists, business men, 
bankers, lawyers, directors or managers of cooperatives, news- 
paper editors, and others. The teacher, and possibly representa- 
tives of the young farmer council, should discuss the young farmer 
program and problems with them. The discussion may be held 
individually or collectively with the group. Teachers who have 
followed this practice have been well pleased with the results. 
Naturally, school administrators and representatives of the ad- 
visory council should be invited to participate in any group meet- 
ings held with the leaders. 


ESTABLISHING CRITERIA FOR ENROLLMENT 


Criteria for determining eligibility for enrollment in young 
rily are established by the teacher in con- 
young farmer council, and 
llowing qualifications seem 


farmer programs ordina 
sultátion with the advisory council, the 
the local school administrators. The fo 
to be generally acceptable. 

Vocational objective.—The members’ с 


should be establishment in farming. E 
Interest.—Young farmers who enroll should have sufficient in- 


terest to assure regular attendance. Frequently, the members set 
their own attendance goals for the group meetings and assist in 


maintaining desirable attendance. 
Age.—The members usually should be between 16 and 30 years 


of age at the time of their enrollment. 


hief vocational objective 


S 
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HILLIARDS С, 


uU 


Jn $ 


9 


TEI 
a КАП 


T 
А high school senior FFA member is welcomed to a young farmer meeting 


Education.—The am 
factor for membersh 

Marital status. 
for membership 
in farming. 

Young farmer pro, 


ount of formal education should not be 4 
ipin young farmer classes. igible 
— Both single and married young men are ie 
since both face the problems of getting establis 


£rams are primarily for men. However, Ped 
is no valid reason for excluding young women. When the instr 
tion includes topics of interest to both 
the young Women, especiall 
an opportunity to help pl 
them. Some schools offer 


LOCATING PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS 


It is important that a complete list be compiled of all a 
men, between the ages of 16 and 30, residing on farms in the > one 
area. Ifa complete list is not feasible, however, then a pastia n 
is advisable, This information is of such value to the teacher s 
School administrator that intensive effort is justifiable to ob 

SE 
\ ` 
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n making the survey and keeping it up-to-date may be 
rom the young farmer council, local farm organizations, 
clubs, the FFA chapter, and other interested groups. A sepa- 
rate card should be used in recording information about each pros- 
pect.. The .nf;zmation secured should include items such as the 
young farmer's name, address, telephone number, approximate 
age, schooling, size of farm, farming status, marital status, and 
military status. The information may be obtained through per- 
sonal contact, from school files, neighbors, school children, rural 
mail carriers, agricultural leaders and from many other sources. 
A pin map of the area showing the location of each young farmer 
will be helpful in arranging on-farm visits and planning group 
instruction. 


INTERESTING PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS 


Locating young farmers is only a beginning. Selecting, inter- 
esting, and enrolling them in the program are subsequent steps. 
Undoubtedly the locating process will arouse considerable interest 
in the program, especially in communities where a large number 
of young farmers have been interviewed. The teacher should be 
mindful of the fact that the young farmer program 15 primarily 
one of education, involving individual on-farm instruction in ad- 
dition to group meetings. This should be explained to the pro- 
Spective student. It may be necessary for the teacher with the 
help of the young farmer advisory council to screen the prospects 
carefully and enroll only those who are especially interested and 
can profit most from the instruction. і 
With a small group, probably 10 to 15 members, who are especially 
interested in the program, and then gradually build the enrollment 
as interest in the program becomes well established. 

Making personal contact.—There is no substitute for personal 
contact by the teacher of vocational agriculture as a means of 
selecting and interesting young farmers in the program. Letters, 
post cards, and telephone calls may aid ina small way, particularly 
as a follow-up measure, but meeting and talking wath tis young 
farmer, his wife, and parents on his farm is a "must. Such 
visits afford the teacher an opportunity not only to get acquainted, 
but also to explain the young farmer program, to discover the 
prospective members’ problems, and to obtain much preliminary 
information needed in planning an effective instructional program. „2 

Naturally, the important contacts are those made by a teacher 
However, members of the young farmer council and other inter“ 
ested persons also may visit or contact prospective members айй“ 


Usually, it is best to start 


«wm mw, W.B, MIRBART 
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i 5 may 
discuss the young farmer program mih EE igne de e 
be made before or after the teacher rd ie 3 ana docs 
the program by outside persons sometimes p. oo a 
instructor and stimulates many young farmers o sa aa mess 
the program is once organized and is operating the pe ecc 
selves should assume a d of the responsibility for 
nd recruiting new members. 

s Enrolling a new member.—When a young farmer has Pn Е 
а sincere interest and a desire to participate in the progr à m 
should be enrolled officially. It is unwise, however, to hurr dee 
into making his decision to enroll First he should unger He 
the program—its aims, purposes, and methods of е Hs 
may wish to attend one or two meetings before affiliating. e AE 
idea usually is to have the prospect fill out a formal app pe 
blank. This application Should give him a sense of an о = 
association with the school and the program of vocational «c ) 
culture. (A suggested application form is shown in Appendix e 
File the completed application with the high school principal а 
keep a record of it in the vocational agriculture department. © 

Successful young farmer programs usually begin with 10 to eh 
members in a class, The maximum enrollment, however, will pend 
depending upon the number of young men in the community ba 
desire to become established in farming and the facilities and ipe 
Sonnel required to serve them. All young men who desire : if 
need the instruction Should have an opportunity to enroll an iei 
necessary the school should employ additional teachers to ser 
them. 


It is important to reme 
and can profit from the p 
Where the enroll 
to the young far 
program, to those wh 
those under 25 years of age, 

Making Surveys.—During the 
visits to the prospective member's 
many observations and ; ill 
which will be helpful in numerous ways. This information 
include Personal data as Well as facts about the member's ipae 
farming operations, farming practices, problems, needs, me on 
pirations. The information when obtained should be recorde 


H 7i ac 

an appropriate survey form during or immediately follow mg ваї 
visit. In the event the information Was not recorded as the in 
contacts were made, it 


Ө . nce 
Should, if possible, be obtained in adva 


d 
mber that all young farmers who nee 


; А 
enrollment process and AE 
farm, the teacher will have m 


See 
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of the first meeting which the young farmer attends. (A sug- 
gested survey form is included as Appendix B of this bulletin.) 


А 


| “Ши. \ 


mt information about the young 


Many teachers use a survey form to record importa: 
teacher to gear his instructional 


farmer and his farming resources. This enables the 
Program to the needs of the members. 


ARRANGING THE FIRST MEETING 


The teacher of vocational agriculture and the temporary young 
farmer council should develop agenda and program plans to be 
presented and discussed at the first meeting of the young farmer 
group. Obviously, the teacher and the council will have to confer 
several times before the first meeting. The teacher should review 
with the сос! зоте of the important findings of the young 
farmer surveys as well as other data that identify the group’s 
major problems and needs. They should then discuss possible 
program objectives and likely program topics. The first meeting 
should devote sufficient time to discussing the objectives and con- 
tent of the program of instruction in order to arouse the entire 
group’s interest and enthusiasm. This will be evidence to the 
group that the program is being designed to meet their needs. 

Usually at the first meeting there is not enough time for a period 
of instruction. If so, instruction should begin at the second meet- 
ing. Regardless of whether instruction actually begins at the first 
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or the second meeting, a problem of general and immediate ожар 
and importance should be selected to initiate this phase of the iem А 
If possible, the, problem might be опе that could be complete i ra 
by a series of twoor three sessions. The council and teacher al 55 
will need to present recommendations to the рлар regarding 1 3 
organization and arrangements for future meetings. Specific 8 
gestions for developing the program of instruction and conducti 
the group meetings are given in later chapters. 


Briefly, an agenda for the first meeting might include such items 
as the following: 


Call to order . : . Temporary Chairman 
Words of Welcome. . P я . Principal of the High School 
“The Young Farmer Program: What it is and 
How it Operates”, . ww gue 
Reports by the Young Farmer Council: 
1. Plans for future meetings : 


. Teacher of Agriculture 


а il 
2. Plans for electing officers and members to the young farmer counc 
3. Group objectives (preliminary) 


4. Program of instruction (preliminary) 
Appointment of committees 
Instructional period (if time is available) 
Announcements 


Refreshments , . Provided by the local FFA 


CONTINUING THE PROGRAM 


When the program has become established, it should cont 
from year to year without any idea that it stops at a given period 
or month and has to be started again. A local organization 0 
the young farmers, a program planning committee, and a meeting 


held at least each month for nine or ten months of the year help 
to give continuity to a program. 


AAY 


Chapter IV. Planning the Instructional Program 


Ts SUCCESS of a young farmer program depends to a large 
degree upon the use of a planned program of instruction. This 
plan should consist of a democratically developed and orderly ar- 
ranged list of problems, jobs and activities based on the needs and 
interests of the young farmer group. The plan for the program 
should always be written. To be most effective it should consist 
of two parts: 
1. A statement of long-time objectives covering a period of approximately 
2 to 5 years with a tentative indication of the problems to be considered 
each yeay. 
2. A calendar of meetings and special events for the current year. 


DEVELOPING THE PLAN 


Normally, the plan is developed by the teacher and the young 
farmer council. It should be approved by the young farmer class 
members and the school authorities. The following guides, which 
are characteristic of successful programs, should be helpful in 
developing the plan: 


Я Waa” ; 
4 ТЕУ? 
а ll ial 
fern олаг 


Gm 


| Young farmers help the teacher plan their instructional program. 
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P ы > " - to 
. The instructional program continues uninterruptedly from year t 
year with one or more meetings each month. 


i ini 15 
. The number of class sessions ranges upward from a minimum of 
sessions pér year. 


- The number of hours of class instruction in one услу. ranges from 30 
to 50. 


. The imber of supervisory visits by the teacher ranges from 4 ede 
visits per class member per year with an average of not fewer t 
6 such visits and at least one visit in each calendar quarter. 


. The length of meetings usually ranges from 90 to 120 minutes. үс 
Sions devoted to farm mechanies and field studies require longe 
periods.) 

6. The general practice is to hold th 


group meetings, except field studies, 
in the evening; 


but they may be held at any time. 
- A specific day of the w 
for regular Meetings; 


а 


eek or month and а specific time of day are set 

for example, Tuesday evening at 8:00. 

8. Meetings are usually held in the vocational agriculture department е 
the local high school, but sometimes in community buildings, rur 


d 
Schools or churches, and on farms of members of the class or on selecte 
farms. 


DETERMINING THE OBJECTIVES 
Objectives should be Selected by the group on the basis of their 
needs and interests, They should be clearly defined and appi 
priately worded so that accomplishments can be easily recognized 
and measured. Th 


{ еу should be in harmony with the objectives 
officially established for 


vocational education in agriculture and 
should be used as a guide 


Р in developing the content of the instruc- 
tional program. 
Procedure. А recomended procedure foy developing the objec- 
tives follows: 


а of 
mmarize the interests, needs and problems 
the members as discoy 


: e int é- 
А егей in the individual farm survev „маал Р 
vious contacts with the members, ` 


2. The teacher should discuss the farm survey summaries and о 
information with the young farmer council and they should join he 
draw up a tentative set of objectives directly contributory tO t 
primary purpose of 


young farmer classes; namely, TO BECO 
ESTABLISHED IN FARMING. 


" " : imer 
3. The tentative objectives Should be presented by the young it 
council and the teacher to the entire young farmer group at the 
meeting for consideration, modification and approval. 
4 


: " jmeo" 
- The objectives as finally determined by the group should be mim 
graphed and a copy given 2ach member. 


— 
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5. The objectives should be rechecked at least annually and revised when 
necessary to conform with the changing needs and interests of the 


group. A 


Typical Long-Time Objectives Соттоп among the long-time 


objectives for a young farmer program would be statements such 
as the following: | 


farmers and be wor 


1. To locate an available farm. 

2. Torentor purchase a farm. 

3. To develop a farming agreement. 

4. To determine the minimum requirements (size of farm, acres of crops 
and pasture, number of animals, amount of machinery, capital invest- 
ment, and so forth) for success in farming in the community. 

5. To determine credit needed and how to obtain adequate financing. 


6. To determine the kind and amount of insurance needed in terms of 
income.» 
. To develop a comprehensive farm and home plan : 
a. planning and following a system of crop rotation 
b. purchasing, servicing and operating farm equipment 
с. computing income taxes 
d. producing Grade A milk. 
8. To keep up to date with new 
mine which new practices should be followed. 
9. To increase farm income and production per unit: 
a. improving farming practices 
b. establishing a farm forestry plot 
c. improving pastures. 
10. To keep and analyze farm records. 
11. To produce and conserve an adequate supply of food for family use. 
ement of agri- 


a 


developments in agriculture and to deter- 


12. To participate in community activities for the improv 


culture: dr 

a. promoting better marketing facilities NS 

b. assisting in organizing a Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
".. taking an active part in established State and local organized farm 


activiues r idu at ti 
d. learning how to participate in апа preside eL-meeumps. 


SELECTING THE CONTENT 


If the instructional program is to hold the interest of young 
thwhile, the instructional content must: 
1. Help solve immediate problems and contribute to the long-time objec- 


tives. 
2. Be designed for action and practical application. 
3. Emphasize establishment in farming and farming efficiency. 
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4. Accomplish a significant purpose at each class session. РТР" 
5, Include as class instruction only those farming practices and m 


Recommended Procedur, 
ing upon the content of th 
serve a logical sequence, 
complete under: 


cienci 
1 


2 
3. 
4 


с 


. Provide leadership training, 


- Consideration, modification, a; 


4 Consideration, modification, a 


T i those 
that are,of interest and common concern to the group, ep one 
which are of. concern to one or a few individuals to the in 
on-farm or small group instruction. 


e] rs i rast to 
Deal with the total farming programs of the members in contra: 


i si ect of 
restricting instruction to a single farm enterprise or single asp 
farming. 


Include consideration of problems involving the farm home. - 
| А `5 
. Use data secured from the farming programs of the member 


К T ; rho are 
other local resources including persons in the community Ww 
authorities on particular problems. 


i i j usiness 
. Provide related instruction when needed in such subjects as b 
English, public speaking, and farm law. | 
recreation, and social activities. 


: Р re, with agri- 
‚ Acquaint members with new developments in agriculture, with ag 
cultural trends and with the economic outlook. 


. Encourage participation in establi 


izati her 
shed farm organizations and ot 
community affairs, 


е in Developing Content.—When dst 
е instructional program it is well to 0 ^ 
This will not only help to assure a yas 
standing by the group, but will also avoid de 
program. The following steps are suggested : 


"mers. 
Survey of the resources and farming programs of the young fat 


es in this 


‚ Establishment of the objectives by the group. 


Development of a tentative outline of content by the teacher. 


" . the 
nd approval of a revised outline for 
oung farmer council, 


" ; the 
nd approval of the revised outline by 


content of instruction by the у 


group, observing the following: 
a. Writing the outline on the ch: 
With a prepared mimeograph 
activities whieh the council 
importance, (This list 
Obviously several years 
. Having the members ind 
think are the most imp 
program. 
c. Referring the grou 
to a special commi 
into appropriate te 


alk board or providing each individua, 
ed check list of all problems, jobs, v 
and the group consider to be of eie 
should be comprehensive ev anil 50 

of instruction will be necessary.) ves they 
icate the jobs, problems, and acier 
ortant for the current year’s ipei 


3 neil oF 
b's suggestions to the young farmer S9 ой 
ttee for organization, rewording the sugg" 


^ -oblems» 
rms, assigning priorities to the various mequen® 
deciding the amount of time to be spent on each and the 5 


2; " ist j 

in which they are to be taken Up. The product should an ani 
: 1 ev 

(1) a long-time plan, and (2) a calendar of meetings and school 

to be mimeographed and distributed among the members, 

authorities and the vocational agriculture advisory council. 
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Example of a Long-Time Plan 


29, В 
. Establishing a home farm shop 
ЗІ. 
- Controlling flies- 
33. 8 
34. 


36. 


. Servicing, operating, and adjusting farm 
. Modernizing the hom 


. Laying out crop-rotation 
. Making out tax returns... 
- Writing a busi 
. Participating in community 
. Interpreting the government policy 


- Determining whether to irrigate. 
. Understanding the uses of antibioti 
. Improving marketing efficiency....-- 
. Increasing efficieney as a farm laborer 
- Deciding how much to inv 


- Hiring and managing farm labor.. 
25. 
26. 
- Determining the kind and amount ofi 


Problems or jobs 


Schedule by years 


Finding land to farm 
Determining whether to rent or buy 
Determining credit needs....... 
Developing farming agreement 
Planning land use program 
Developing a farm and home plan 
Determining minimum requirements for 

suecess in type of farming in the com- 

munity 
Developing a year-round pasture program. 


machinery.......... 


Analyzing angl interpreting farm record 
system 


ss letter 


garding: 


7. Determining how to increase volume of 


production. ......... 


- Determining how to divide income between 


and expansion of 


family living nee 
farm busin 


st in machinery, 


livestock, ete 


Controlling garden insects and disea: 


Provin, ^ water system- 


ance one can afford _-.- ES 
Producing and conserving the 
supply-.----.-.-------=- 
Conducting group meetings 


Heating the farm home.....- 


Seeding alfalfa... 
Controlling weed 
Feeding protein supplement to pigs..—- 
Using new insecticides- 
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Example of a Long-Time Plan— Continued 


Schedule by years 


Problems or jobs s 


Жы. || Lu |... aus 


37. Furnishing and decorating farm homes | | 
(tour)... oec reir 


. Caring for calves at calving 
40. Harvesting forage сгорз...... 
41. Determining electrical needs 
42. Making a will 


i ill 
For many of the problems or jobs one or more meetings wl 
have to be held. Sug; 


: : L 
gested time allotments are given in the fo 
lowing example of an annual calendar. 


Example of an Annual Calendar 


Month ! Number of 


таго Problem, job, or activi 

October... 1 Adoption of yearly program. ss in type 

October... 2 Determining minimum requirements for success in ty 
of farming. 

November. 1 Leadership training.? 

November. | 2 Developing partnership agreements. 

December. 2 Developing а farm-and-home plan. 

December. 1 Special activity.3 

January. 2 Planning a system of farm records. 

January 1 Determining how to increase income. 

February... 1 


Determining whether 
repair the old, 

Servicing, о] 

1 Making off 
program. 

Writing a business letter, 

1 Improving the livestock (poultry) hera. 


* e niza- 
1 Understanding the program of the local farm orga 
tion. 


inery ОГ 
to buy new farm machinery 
February 
March 


perating and adjusting farm tractors. йй 
ective use of the agricultural conserva 


9 
June к ї New practices in farming—Can [ afford to use we at 
July 1 Examining variety and fertilizer experiments for сог 

the agricultural experiment station (tour). 
July.. 1 Summer grazing problems, 
August. 1 Special activity, 
September | 1 Feeding dairy cattle for maximum production. 


1 The months indicated are 
of the group, 


2 Leadership training may include instruction 
cedure and personal development, 


? Special activities may inelude parties, pici ` 


ds 
p the nee! 
illustrations only. The number of meetings will depend upon 


y pro 
" iamentary Р! 
in such areas as public speaking, parliamt 


й vents. 
‘S, banquets and other social or recreational e 


Chapter V. Conducting the Instructional 
Program 


OOD TEACHING and having members share in the responsi- 
bility for group meetings are key factors to success in work- 
ing with young farmers. An interested group of young men may 
have been recruited, challenging objectives may have been estab- 
lished and a well-planned calendar of instruction developed—yet 
all this work, as essential as it may be, is only preliminary to 
helping young farmers solve their problems. Good teaching must 
follow. The young farmers will need to be inspired to act and 
trained to make those decisions and to perform those skills in 
managing and operating their farms that will enable them to be 
successful. 

Good teaching depends upon such important elements as sound 
philosophy, careful planning, recognizing members’ needs, direct- 
ing attainment of those needs, and sharing in responsibilities by 
teacher and members. Needs of young farmers include the devel- 
opment of ideals, goals, interests, understandings, skills and abili- 
ties, attitudes and appreciations. In attempting to meet these 
needs, instruction for young farmers should especially emphasize 
the development of skills, abilities and understandings necessary 
to manage and operate a farm. Managerial training needs of 
young farmers are served most effectively by directing and assist- 
ing them to make right decisions in their farming operations. 
Skill needs are effectively developed when the young farmers re- 
ceive training and experience to perform the operations required 
for success in farming. 


The teacher ^* vocational agriculture is the person responsible 


for the instructional program. He may use outside consultants, 
a panel of young farmers, or other methods, but he still is obligated 
to plan the instruction and direct its presentation. This procedure 
is especially important if the problems, needs, and objectives of 
the young farmers are met. The teacher is the one who under- 
stands the members’ problems and is ina position to assist them 
in making the proper adaptation of the instruction to their farming 


situations. 
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GROUP INSTRUCTION 


By group instruction is meant the usual type of instruction con- 
ducted in most school classes when the majority of the persons 
enrolled are present. A group of ten to twenty young farmers 
is considered a desirable size class. If more enroll, additional 


classes should be scheduled. This may mean employing an addi- 
tional teacher. 


e. 


Thorough Preparation by the teacher is a key to succi 


essful young sumer group 
Preparation. zousa 


tion in meetings, and their accomplishments: 
f young farmers report devoting two to fou” 


b. ness 
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hours in preparation for each class meeting. In addition, they 
sometimes hold a planning session with the president of the young 
farmers group, the chairman of the program committee or resource 
persons who are going to take part in the meeting. ^ 

Obviously the teacher must have a thorough understanding of 
the situation of each young farmer with reference to the specific 
problem which is being planned for the class discussion. Only 
with such detailed information can he pursue the members’ prob- 
lems to the point of reasonable solution. Problem-solving, making 
decisions and reaching conclusions become essential procedures in 
teaching young farmers and should be given major consideration 
in planning. 
io Significant steps in preparing for group instruction are as fol- 

ws: 


al calendar for the scheduled problem or job, 


1. Refer to the instruction 
for any changes or modifications. 


and chesk with the group 
2. Think through the problem and its relationship to each member's situ- 
ation. 


3. Decide upon the method of instruction best suited to the job or problem. 


4. Select and secure resource persons if needed. (Young farmers may 


help in contacting them.) 
5. Anticipate and list questions and related problems pert 
job or problem. 
6. List conclusions or decisions that should result from the instruction. 
experimental data and other 


aining to the 


x 


- Obtain or prepare appropriate charts, 
teaching aids. 
8. Plan the agenda and the instructional procedure. 


ures as the business session and the social 


S Fs: 
9. Discuss such program feat 
the members responsible 


period with the chairman of the group or with 
for them. 


DETERMINING THE TEACHING PROCEDURE 


there is probably no one method of 


In teaching young farmers, 
ded as best suited to all groups 


Instruction that can be recommen 
and for all jobs or problems. Rather, there are a number of teach- 
ing procedures which have been used successfully by teachers of 
young farmers. In conducting the instructional program each 
teacher should use the method or combination of methods best 
adapted to fit his class and the particular problem or job to be 
taught. If the purpose is to teach skills, considerable use should 
be made of demonstrations and practice. If the purpose is to 
provide information that will solve managerial problems, greater 
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use should be made of consultants, teaching aids, panel discussions, 
and the conference procedure. 

Regardless of methods used, the teacher should carefully plan 
and outline the instructional procedure in advance. It пошу 
informal yet sufficiently well organized to accomplish the specific 
objectives of the group and reach worthwhile conclusions. The 


method or methods selected should enable the teacher to accomplish 
the following: 


1. To get specific, important 


problems introduced for consideration by the 
class: 


a. Lead members to suggest problems. They should be definite and 
represent a need of a majority of the group. 


b. List the problems. 


2. To get the problems cle: 
class. 


(Usually these are written on the chalkboard.) 
arly defined and analyzed with the help of the 
3. To direct the learnin 


to comprehend valid 
and acquire skill in do; 


Е process so that members will develop the yeu 
information, make correct managerial decision 

ing operative jobs. 

- To summarize the developed information: 


a. List the conclusions in terms of practices and decisions relating to 
each problem, (Usually these are written on the chalkboard.) 


b. Select or identify the practices and decisions that should be used by 
members of the class, 


„ То help each member adapt to his farm the information 
decisions that are desirable and feasible for him to u 


, practices, and 
se. 


ec 


^?'3cussicn. 
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The following methods, or a combination of them, have been 
used successfully in teaching young farmers. 

Conference.—This method (group discussion) is carried on by 
members under direction of the teacher. It is the method used 
perhaps most frequently. It is most successful when several mem- 
bers have already had some experience relating to the topic under 
discussion. It may be employed to summarize teaching done by 
other methods, such as demonstrations, field trips, and panel dis- 
cussion. It provides an opportunity for pooling experiences and 
should be supplemented with reliable experimental data, statistics, 
charts, graphs, and other teaching aids as appropriate. The 
teacher, acting as the discussion leader, should guide the thinking 
of the members to clearly defined conclusions. 

Panel Discussion.—A panel may be used to open the discussion 
or to check upon a formal talk by an outside speaker. It is best 
adapted to groups of 20 or more persons. Panels usually consist 
of from 4 to 8 members who have considerable knowledge related 
to the topic or problem under consideration. If possible the mem- 
bers of the panel should meet in advance and become familiar with 
the conditions under which they will work and the procedure they 
will follow, The leader or chairman of the panel is the key man 
Who directs the discussion and keeps it moving. 

Panel-Forum.—This method has two parts, а panel discussion 
and a forum or group discussion. It provides for audience par- 
ticipation after the panel has finished, thus becoming a combination 
of the two preceding methods. 

Demonstration.—Demonstrations ma 
teach jobs involving manipulative skills, viei 
running contour lines, adjusting a corn picker, or digging a trench 
Silo. The teacher usually gives the demonstration although occa- 
sionally a well-qualified member of the group or some other person 
recognized as an expert may be used. The demonstrator should 
practice the demonstration in advance unless he has given it pre- 
viously. He should check carefully to be sure that all necessary 
equipment and supplies are at hand and should make certain that 
all members of the group can see the procedure and hear the 
explanation. А 

The following are suggested steps in a demonstration: 

Step 1. Prepare the learners. Put them at ease. Tell them what the 
job is. Find out what they know about the job. Place them in the 
best learning position. interest and a desire to learn. 


Develop i 
Step 2. Present the operation. Provide reference materials for learners 
to follow. Tell, show, illustrate, 


and ask. Stress key points. One 
step at a time. Repea' 


y be used effectively to 
such as servicing tractors, 


t instruct ns if necessary. 
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j vi rect 
3. Try out performance. Have them do the job tae ш. 
yeh ntes procedures. Have them explain key points. 
them: what? why? and how: 


: геі o for 
Step 4. Follow vp. Put them on their own. Tell them = oa us. 
Е Check requently and encourage questions. Taper off c 


Field Trips.—The instructor should have a definite e 
objective for each field trip. He should carefully man itii 
in advance and make definite arrangements with ie e E ER 
other persons to be visited. The group should know w а кои 
how they are going and what to look for when they ge ee 
It is desirable to follow up a field trip with a summarizing co 
ence period. 7 

voee E Symposium is a series of short talks 2i ласа 
by two or more qualified persons speaking under the direc Е FR 
chairman. There may be as many topics as speakers. Usua А тн 
topics are related. Resource persons are often included in Sy 
posiums although members of the class may participate, PI 

Symposium-Forum.—The symposium-forum is a combination s 
the symposium and group discussion. It provides for audience vd 
ticipation after all the Speakers have made their formal presen 
tions. Usually, the teacher serves as discussion leader. , 

Speech-Forum.— This method consists of a formal talk, not ee 
30 minutes in length, by a qualified person and of a group discussio 


immediately following it. Usually the teacher serves as discussion 
leader, with the Speaker becoming a consultant. 

Debate.—The debate method 
facts before a group, but proba 
once or twice a year, 
of young farmers (2 to 


opportunity to develop key points, 


= ages 
Three members of the audience may serve as debate judg’ 


is merely to state which team, in their juig 
best arguments. After the debate is finis 2d 
roup discussion.and then develops logical T. 
em for discussion may be stated in the pn 
example: Pesolved: That the dairymen in 


ment, presented the 
the teacher leads ag 
clusions. The probl 
a resolution. For 
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young farmer class should have 80 percent of their crop land in 
forage crops. 


E З 
USING TEACE™NG AIDS " 


Е Instruction is made more effective by ће extensive use of teach- 
ing aids. These include visual aids, printed materials, field trips, 
demonstrations, experiments, and similar types of observations 
and help. Teaching aids, if carefully selected and properly used, 
are thought provoking, stimulating, and convincing. They hasten 
the learning process, develop basic understandings, conserve the 
teacher's time, and increase his effectiveness. 

Usually there is no shortage of teaching material for most of 
the jobs with which young farmers are concerned. The matter 
of selecting the right materials or personnel is more of a problem 
than locating them. Before using à teaching aid a teacher should 
if possible investigate, review, and evaluate it. Successful teach- 
ing aids have the following characteristics : 


1. They are adapted to the average educational level and farm experience 


of the members of the class. 
2. They are related directly to the pr 
ion about the 


oblem under consideration. 


3. They provide specific informat “how” and “why” of doing 


the job. 
4. They provide information about the latest and most reliable practices 


and recommendations. 
5. They furnish enough information so that the class can decide what the 


important factors are before deciding how to proceed. 


6. They supply evidence from which recommendations may be derived. 


Printed Materials-—The teacher who prepares himself ade- 
71) need to make extensive 


quately for teaching young farmers W 
use of books, bulletins, experiment station reports, market reports, 
seed catalogs, magazines and other references. Many of these 
are free. The chief problem is to select and get the best. The 
teacher should also encourage young farmers to develop their own 
libraries since reading and keeping abreast of new agricultural 
developments contribute to their success. : 

Reading or study periods during group meetings are not common 
in young farmer instruction, but if they are held they should be 
properly motivated and supervised. At the close of each group 
meeting the teacher should, of course, point out sources of addi- 
tional information regarding the current poblem. He should then 
suggest appropriate readings and offer to lend his own copy ofa 


patricular reference. 
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Successful young farmers collect books, bulletins, 
will serve as useful references, 


and other farming publications which 


Visual Aids.—Pictures, gr 


objects and similar teaching aids will tell a story more vividly 


than words. Although much of what one learns comes through 
the sense of si 


1. Charts and graphs. (These are often drawn on wrapping paper 0! 
cardboard.) 

2. Real objects: Plants, 
account books, tools, fe 
into the classroom or 


rm 
Spray and dust materials, soi] samples, ee 
ed hoppers, апе other objects that can be broug 


shop or used for teaching on the farm. 


3. Specimens: Seed samples, dir-ased specimens, plants, insects, etc. 


—D — 


gei tm 


a 
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4, RUN Scale models of buildings, floor plans, machinery, equipment, 
etc. 


5. Chalkboards: Pictures of all кі, important notices, list of problems 
and conclusions. 7 © 
È 


6. Flannel Boards: For special illustrations. 
2” by 2' slides, filmstrirs, photographs; 


7. Projected still pictures: 
que projector. 


printed materials enlarged on a screen by using an ор. 
(Local pictures have special value.) 
To be used only as an aid to teaching and not as 


8. Motion pictures: 
(Their chief value is to stimulate interest in the sub- 


entertainment. 
ject to be discussed. 

iculture teacher may not 
ce to give adequate 
s of young farmers. This situ- 
if it does not occur too fre- 
s do not expect their leaders to be well 
need not attempt 


Resource Persons.—At times the agr 
have had enough specialized training or experien: 
instruction in some of the problem: 
ation is no criticism of the teacher 
quently. Young farmer 
informed in every area of work. The teacher 


Proper use of visual aids provokes thin}. g and stimulates group discussion. 
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to give all the instruction himself. Rather, M omnis 
persons are needed he should wisely avail himself of their ser pes . 
In most communities there are competent persons who could he p 
solve a variety of young farmer problems. They are often "ice 
to do so and are only waiting to be invited. Their assistance shou 
not be limited to classroom discussions but should be extended to 
demonstrati . a», field trips, tours, and even to visits on the farms 
of individual class members. m A 

Competent resource leaders are found among professional agr P 
culture workers, farmers, farm-organization leaders, managers o 
cooperatives, lawyers, bankers, home economists, and agricultural 
representatives of commercial companies. 


The following suggestions should prove helpful in using resource 
persons: 


1. The teacher and the young farmer co 
resource persons when the 
Should extend invitations t 
receive their commitments 


uncil should anticipate needs for 
calendar of instruction is déveloped. They 
9 the participants several weeks in advance, 
and arrange the schedules. 

2. Use resource persons chiefly as consultants—seldom as lecturers or 
guest speakers, 


3. Use only persons Who are well informed about the problem under 
discussion and are respected by the class, 
- Avoid using resource persons too frequently. 
may suffer and the group may lose interest.) 


+ The teacher should brief the young farmer group in advance, so mas 
later they will be able to benefit more from the discussion. The teacher 


and members together should plan the major questions to be raised 
with the resource person, 


6. Inform the resource Person before the meeting that he is not to be 
a speaker but a consultant. Explain to him in detail what his role 
will be in the meeting. Tell him what kind of help the class needs, 


what key points need emphasizing, and what type of questions the 
class will raise, 


(The teacher’s prestige 


e 


RS 


- The teacher should alway: 


3 : ible 
8 serve as discussion leader and be responsib 
for seeing that logical con 


clusions are reached. 


CONDUCTING THE MEETINGS 


of vocational agriculture zd 
£ the group meetings. Thi 


en selected and a program of related educa- 


be described in Chapter VII) 
have been developed. 
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A AE S : 

x ud arrangement in conducting group meetings should 

brun ue the teacher's responsibility for giving the instruc- 
. ually it should be the«means of focusing attention o 


n the 


e 


acher of agriculture to interpret aerial photo- 


Soil c i 
Onservation technicians assist the te 
land-use programs. 


graphs and plan 
ein presenting it. The cooperative 
he feeling that they are directing 
ibility for maintaining it. 
ting the sessions provides 


wur vekon and the teacher's rol 
ir n gives the young farmers t 
e program and that they have respons 


i ther, having members share in conduc 
em with valuable experience in leadership, develops confidence 


in their ability, and increases their interest in the program. It 


also permits the teacher to devote more time to instruction. 
A few suggestions for conducting group meetings properly are: 


1. Begin and close on time. 


2. Have the classroom or sho 
lation, good lighting, а 


p clean and equipment properly arranged. 
dequate heat, and comfort- 


3. Provide proper venti 
able seats informally arran 
4. Make all members feel welcome and a part o 


ged. 
f the group. 
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5. Conduct the meetings with dispatch, yet with consideration and cour- 
tesy to all. 

6. Encourage everyone to speak lo *d enough to be heard. 

7. Encourage all members to patticipate. 


8. Distribute copies of the conclusions of previous meetings. 


The Agenda,—The agenda for meetings will vary depending on 
the type of program, the methods of instruction, and the nature of 
the business and social activities of the group. The following 
order of business is used frequently : 


1. Chairman or president of the group presides, 


2. Secretary distributes minutes of the 


previous meeting, including a sum- 
mary of the instruction. 


3. A business session may be held. 


(Don't let it displace the instruction 
period.) 


. The teacher takes charge of the instructional period. 
. Announcements are made. 


. Adjournment is announced. 


чо ә 


А social period with refreshments or recreation may be provided. 


8. The teacher discusses problems w: 


ith individual members. 


The Business Session.—The bu 
group meeting, as stated above, 


siness session of the young farmer 
should be conducted by the officers 


The chairman of this group usually opens the meeting and holds a short business session 
immediately before tha instructional period. 
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sion promote friendship, stimulate 


Refreshments and a social period after the class ses: 
bringing out attendance. 


small group discussions, and are effective in 


or class leaders. The teacher should serve as adviser. In this 
capacity he should act chiefly as a counselor and helper when 
needed. He should not forcefully assert himself when things are 
going well. His major responsibility is to see that the group’s 
activities are in accord with the philosophy, educational standards, 


and ethics of the public school system. 

The business session should be prief, not exceeding 15 to 20 min- 
utes, unless prior arrangements have been made with the teacher 
to reduce the instructional period proportionately. During the 
session, copies of the minutes of the previous meeting should be 
distributed and approved. Various committees may report; and 
old and new business may be discussed, elections held when neces- 
sary, and other appropriate matters considered as occasion de- 


mands and time permits. 

The Instructional Period. 
teacher his real opportunity to p 
common farm problems. He should us e 
giving the structar personally or directing it. The period should 
be long enough for effective teaching. The usual class period is 
from 90 to 120 minutes in length. Careful preparation by the 
teacher has already been emphasi ed in this bulletin. 

The Social Period.—Many young farmer groups frequently hold 
a short social period immediately after the instructional period. 


The social period is intended to provide a friendly climax to the 


— The instructional period gives the 
help the class solve many of their 
e this period wisely, either 
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session, and it helps maintain attendance. It usually does not last 
more than 15 to 20 minutes. Refreshments are served such as 
Soft drinks, coffee, and doughnuts. Ordinarily a committee of 
young farmers or FFA members is in charge of arrangements. 
The expense may be paid from a Special fund collected for the 
purpose. ; 

Occasiona':*/as a diversion following the instructional period, 
a group of young farmers may wish to engage in recreation such as 
basketball, softball, baseball, ping-pong, or horseshoe pitching. 
Sometimes this practice may serve а usef! 


ul purpose. If followed 
regularly, however, and allowed to compete for the members’ time, 
it could easily encroach on th 


е instructional period. It should not 
be encouraged to this extent. 


SMALL GROUP INSTRUCTION 


From time to time the teacher may find that three or four young 
farmers need help on a problem common to them but hot common 
to the rest of the group. In such instances the teacher should call 
the small group together for Special instruction at Some pre- 
arranged time and place, The place could be the farm of a mem- 
ber or a neighbor, a farmers’ market, the classroom, or the shop. 
The time required for the small-group meeting will, of course, be 
much less than the time the teacher would have to spend in giving 


m 2 


| i Erede: TG re 


vet Girl eom Loker 


When several young farmers have a problem not common to the entire class, the teacher 
may meet them for small group instruction. 
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individual instruction to each member on supervisory visits. The 

small group meeting will also give each member the benefit of 
exchanging experiences and dealing with the problem jointly. 

The general procedure in giving instruction to small groups is 

essentially the same as that followed for regular group meetings. 

The teacher will need to make the usual careful prevaration. He 

should use the most appropriate teaching aids ana ...ethods and 

be as effective with the small group as with the entire class. Like- 
b wise, specific conclusions should come out of the instruction. 


INDIVIDUAL ON-FARM INSTRUCTION 

{ Individual on-farm instruction is an essential feature of the 
young farmer program. Most of it should be given on the mem- 
bers' farms, where both the teacher and the young farmer can 
see the problems in their natural setting. In effect it is on-the-job 
training. It can determine the young farmer's success or failure, 


ssing vital 


i rtunity for discu: 
m i i teacher provides an oppo 
нан 5 uns in their natural setting. 


farm pro 
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depending upon the teacher's ability to work individually with 
his young farmers. 

In providing individual on-farm instruction the teacher has a 
greatresponsibiity. He must not rely on assumptions or guesses. 
He must make doubly sure that he understands the young farmer’s 
situation accurately and that he analyzes his needs and problems 
correctly. H@<aust not only encourage and guide, but also inform 
and train if hé is to help young farmers accomplish their objectives. 
He should recognize that individual instruction is concerned both 
with the whole farm as a unit and with the personal welfare of 
the young farmer and his family. The instruction must lead the 
individual member to analyze his own situation, to consider all 
the facts, and to reach his own conclusions. Too often teachers 
are inclined to urge the adoption of certain standard practices 
without fully considering their effect on the total farm business 
and family living. Even though the practices themselves may be 
good, they should be subjected to the following questions: (1) 
Are they adaptable to the particular farm? (2) Are they the 
practices which should have top priority from the standpoint of 
increasing the farm income? (8) Are too many financial risks 
involved? Answers to the individual problems of each member 
are so varied that the teacher must carefully study and analyze 
each member's case if he is to be a competent counselor and adviser. 


MAKING ADVANCE PREPARATIONS 


dvance, as to the date and approximate hour 
of the visit. 


a. Specify the approximate amount of time available for the visit- 
(Make it at least one hour.) 


b. Agree upon possible problems to be considered 


, practices and skills 
to be demonstrated, and other work to be aceo 


m plished. 
c. Suggest advance preparations to be made by the member. 


ў \ ri 
2. List the names of persons t. ."^ contacted on the visit and important 
items to be discussed with them sach as: the member's father—to 


develop partnership agreements; or the local banker—to finance the 
purchase of a tractor. 
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3. Review notes of the preceding visit: points discussed, conclusions 
reached, and plans developed. 

4. Make a list of additional facts to be secured about the young farmer: 
his situation, progress, new problems and objectives. 


. Review conclusions of preceding group meetiags. Make a note of 


the practices that the member should use. E 
6. List questions the young farmer may raise; list their po: . ble solutions. 
7. List one or two new practices or skills which should be demonstrated 
and developed. Make preparation to teach them effectively. 
ovements and expansion needed in the 
hich should be discussed during the visit. 


сл 


- List future plans and impr 

ў member's farming program м 
9. List items for commendation and encouragement. 

rmation and help which the young farmer 


10. List sources of other info: 
could use to advantage. 

11. Develop plans for recording the informat 
records, 


ion and keeping essential 


( 


Young farmer twins note the date when their teacher will visit them for on-farm instruc- 
ent problems for discussion. 


tion and they list curr 
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Member Preparation.—The member should: 
1. Notify the teacher if the proposed date of visit is not convenient. 
. Plan work so that time is available for the visit. 


Make the advance preparations suggested by the teacher. 


. List questions and problems on which the teacher's help is needed. 


moe op 


Plan *v$ring the teacher up to date on recent accomplishments, changes, 
and future plans. 


6. Have the farm-record books, the farm-and-home plan, and similar in- 
formation available to discuss with the teacher. 
. List suggestions for future meetings of the young farmer group. 


8. Request special visits from the teacher at a specific time and name a 
definite purpose. 


MAKING THE VISIT 


The school and the teacher are committed to provide all members 
of vocational agriculture classes with adequate supervision and 
individual on-farm instruction, That is why it is so important 
that the number enrolled in young farmer programs be compatible 
with the amount of time the teacher has available to make the 
visits. Successful teachers visit each member at least six times 
a year. Visits should be scheduled when the young farmer needs 
them most, when there are Specific things to see and do, and when 
the young farmer has arranged to devote his time to making maxi- 
mum use of the teacher's services, 

В The teacher should arrive at the farm on time and leave on 
time. He should dress appropriately for the occasion. It is im- 
portant for him to be friendly, polite, optimistic, and methodical 
in his dealings with the young farmer and his family. He should 
Show a genuine interest in his progress and exhibit a willingness 
to do everything possible to help him achieve his goals. A good 
procedure in supervising and working with young farmers en their 
farms is to: (1) get acquainted, (2) survey and appraise the situ- 


ation, (3) teach, and (4) encourage. An explanation of these 
points follows. 


Get Acquainted.—The teacher must dev. 
quaintance with the young farmer and h 
tional program is to be most effective, 
should be strengthened on each visit. Othe 
ested in the young farmer's p 
should be made of the farm = 


data about the young farmer s 
needs, 


elop a close personal ac- 
is family if his instruc- 
The ties of friendship 
r persons directly inter- 
‘ogress also should be met. A survey 
м its resources. Complete personal 
hould be accumulated. His interests, 
opportunities, and objectives should be discovered. Even- 
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tually, the teacher should know almost as much about the young 
farmer, his farm, his plans, and progress in farming as the young 
farmer himself. 2 

Survey and Appraise the Situation.—Survey, investigation, and 
inquiry should be part of the teacher's procedure on each visit. 
They are the means by which the teacher finds out everything he 
needs to know about the young farmer, his farm, an. the farming 
Operations. The information will be invaluable to the teacher. It 
is a prerequisite for working with young farmers. It aids the 
teacher in gearing his program of instruction to meet each mem- 
ber's interest, needs, problems, and opportunities. It serves as 
the foundation on which the teacher helps the young farmer build 
his farming program. 

Often the survey process is quite as revealing to the young farmer 
as to the teacher. It enables him to discover the strengths and 
Weaknesses in his farming operations and his day-to-day practices. 
It may point out problems which the young farmer previously has 
disregarded or not identified. The teacher on his part should con- 
duct the survey tactfully, without embarrassing the young farmer 
and his family. The teacher may wish to record some facts a 
future use. (Chapters III and VI contain suggestions ôn ae 
point.) If the young farmer participates in making the survey he 
may want to have a copy of it for his own information. 


aintance with the young farmer and his family is a 
у, fective instructional program. 


The teacher's close personal acq 
prerequisite for an e 
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A few suggestions for the survey, inspection, and inquiry proc- 
esses are: 


1. Evaluate the farming practices now in use. The young farmer should 
assist in this appraisal. Use a standard practice sheet similar to the 
one shown in Appendix B. Check new practices needed. 

2. Help the member discover and list his most pressing problems, par- 
ticular). managerial ones. 

3. Take a walk (tour) over the farm. Inventory the land, buildings, live- 
Stock, machinery, equipment, and crops. Observe needed improvements 
and adjustments. 


4. Inspect member's progress since last visit. Give further encouragement 
and instruction where needed. 

5. Observe practices and decisions adopted as a result of the group in- 
Struction. Ask for an appraisal. List additional topics for group 
instruction. 

6. Review the member's farm and home plans, records, and farm accounts, 
and assist him in analyzing them. 

7. Inquire abcut the member's interests, 
as expanding the farming program, 
new barn, or obtaining credit, 

8. Discover the member's intere 
civic affairs, 


Teach.—Plan to te 


objectives, and future plans, such 
acquiring land, constructing a 


sts in social, recreational, educational, and 


ach individually those things which need to 
be taught but are not handled in group instruction. The usual 
practice is to discuss the jobs of common interest to all members 
at the group meetings, These jobs will relate primarily to farm- 
business management and farm mechanics. Jobs related to agri- 
culture production may perhaps be taught in short units. The 
teacher will need to follow up the conclusions of the group session, 
helping each member determine which recommendations to use 
and how to adapt them to his farm. In addition, many individual 
problems in technical agriculture and various manipulative skills 
and abilities needed by the young farmer should be taught during 
the on-farm visits. 

The teacher should conduct the individual on-farm instruction 
according to good teaching procedures, He should use discussion, 
demonstration, and other appropriate methods extensively. He 
may need to take or go with the young farmer to places off the 
farm in order to Observe new practices and better methods, to 
discuss loans with credit officials, to attend farmers meetings, OY 
to get other training. He may need to arrange for various resource 
persons to visit the member's “arm and discuss with him certain 
special problems. The teacher siuld always keep the young 


farmer’s objectives in mind and direct the instruction toward 
helping him accomplish them. 
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1 The following are some of the specific things that successful 
eachers do in conducting individual on-farm instruction: 


1. Help the member evaluate what he is doing—his progress, plans, 
practices, shortcomings. 

2. Help the member overcome the difficulties and obstacles that are 
interfering with his progress in farming. 

3. Acquaint the member with the significant things that aeed to be done 
next in order to carry out his farming program and long-time farm 
and home plans. 

4. Follow up the group instruction. 

9. Point out good practices that are applicable to the member's farm. 
Make sure he understands them. 

6. Help the member check his farm machinery and e 

and efficient operation. 

+ Teach the member the farming skills he needs. 

8. Assist"the member to analyze his records and farm 


quipment for safe 


з 


п accounts. 


9. Discuss future plans. 


10. Point out sources of additional informat 
solving special or unusually difficult problems. 


ion and help available for 


Encourage. Sometimes encouragement is far more important 


than teaching practices or developing skill to build up the young 
farmer's will or desire to act. Naturally, acquiring information 
and skills is a major need but the will to put them into practice 
1s a “must” if the young farmer is to achieve success in farming. 
The teacher should make a special point on each visit to give 
the young farmer deserving praise for his accomplishments. He 
Should commend him especially for applying practices and TOO 
Mendations developed at young farmer group meetings and during 
he teacher’s previous visits to the farm. The teacher papers 
. e member how each single attainment is progress towards reac А 
ing bis maior farming objectives. Тһе teacher's thinking mus 


away 5 be positive. His optimism gives hope to the ih farmer, 
making him more confident, cooperative, and self-reliant. 


G PROGRESS RECORDS 


p teacher should maintain a Ls anm e vor Ж 
"mer in his class. This folder may be deve OP pen 
needs of the rese oF 5 be one о stainable from most publishing 
Companies of vocational agricuiture supplies. The folder should 
f on-farm instructional visits, 


Contaj i 
П copies of all surveys, notes 0 н 
апа other pertinent information about the young farmer, his farm, 


MAINTAININ 
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and his progress in farming by years. It should be kept at the 
school in the teacher's files. Some of the information in the folder 
may need to be considered as confidential. In that case, it should 
be available only to authorized school personnel. 


Information kept by the teacher in Progress record folders is useful for counseling with 
young farmers. 


-— 


Chapter VI. Developing Farming Programs 


pos pico PROGRAM of the young farmer is central in 
ize renes e wo x» a basis Tor his educational program and 
EE lie ch he can appraise his progress towards estab- 
muss b arming. Its importance in the young farmer program 
г нодон prae um À emphasized and kept in focus. Usually young 
en 's are already engaged in farming to some extent when they 
i ET the young farmer program. Some will be farm laborers 
nés e, others will have an interest in one or more farm enter- 
n a and a few may even be owner-operators of farms. Many of 
Bett ung батпан, especially those who have been enrolled in voca- 
sorie A е iculture at high school, have acquired limited capital, 
! ivestock, and perhaps some farm equipment. A few have 
acquired land and equipment through inheritance or marriage. 
Others have a partnership arrangement with their parents on 
the home farm. Regardless of their farming status, all young 
farmers who remain in farming have two main objectives in com- 
mon: to increase their income and to advance in farming. Helping 
them achieve these goals is a major purpose of the young farmer 
program. 
"s. teacher of vocational a 
young farmer in his pres 


griculture must begin working with 
ent farming status. The teacher's 
responsibility will be to provide him with the instruction, indi- 
vidual supervision on the farm, guidance and encouragement that 
will help him attain his goals. To achieve success Will require 
thoughtful and careful planning. A young farmer cannot hope 
to get far without a well planned long-time and annual farming 
program. 

E FARMING PROGRAM 


The teacher of vocational agriculture will need to understand 
thoroughly the characteristics of good farming programs before 
he attempts to help young farmers develop them. Also he will 
need to become familiar with recommended procedures for plan- 
Ning such programs. | 

Characteristics.—The content of à good farming program for 


each member will be different. It will vary according to his farm- 
ing status, his problems, his neec, and his opportunities. Unlike 
the farming programs of high school students of vocational agri- 


UNDERSTANDING TH 
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culture, those of young farmers include much more than the usual 
productive enterprises, farm improvements, and farming prac- 
tices. Generally Speaking, a good farming program for a young 
farmer has the following characteristics : 
1. Provides for productive enterprises of sufficient scope to insure efficient 
operation as an economic unit. 


2. Provides for an annual increase in 


capital investment, including equip- 
ment, foundation animals, 


buildings, machinery, and land. 


. Includes farm and home improvements and conservation of natural 
resources. 


4. Includes a list of new practices to be used and new skills to be devel- 
oped. 
. Includes production goals. 


. Includes plans for marketing. 


5 
6. 
7. Considers plans for rental or purchase of land. 
8. Recognizes credit needs and debt-repayment requirements. 
9. Provides for records and farm accounts, 


10. Includes plans for obtainin 


& all necessary agreements, leases, and 
contracts. 


. Provides for efficient use of land, labor and facilities. 
. Provides sufficient income for comfortable living, 
13. Is adapted to the farm and the farm business, 


14. Fits into or is a part of 
(Applies where the youn 
operator of the farm.) 


the family's over. 


-all farm and home plan. 
g farmer is not a 


partner or the manager- 


15. Recognizes the individual's res 


es: ourcefulness, 
opportunities. 


interests, abilities, and 


16. Includes plans for partici 


pation in the aff; 
relationships with organi 


zations and oth 
Procedures.—Plans for farming programs can be greatly expe- 
dited if the teacher will be systematic in his procedure. Usually 
there is no short cut to sound Planning. The teacher will need a 
broad understanding of each young farmer's situation and a close 
personal acquaintance with his needs, € young farmer and his 
wife or parents will need to understand What the planning process 
will involve and that each of them will have a part in it. They 
should know that it may require the disclosure of much confidential 
information, especially about Such matters as the young farmer's 
assets, liabilities, available resources. major problems aud aspira- 
tions. , 
oung farmer will need to ye, ; у 
dates what shall be included in hig 2022126 that he is the one to 


airs of the community, and 
er persons, 
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mer is one of counsel, encouragement, 
and instruction. 


T , 
he teacher's responsibility to the young Ic 
individual supervision, 


out and be responsible for the results. The teacher's wider range 
of Observation will enable him to make numerous suggestions and 
Doint out opportunities that the member may have overlooked. 
The teacher's role in planning is chiefly one of supplying informa- 
tion and helping the young farmer to think through decisions that 
he believes best for him. The program, when developed, should be 
considered as a guide, subject to changes and adjustments as con- 


ditions demand. 

The procedures in developin 
farmers will differ in some details 
following, usually performed in the 


g farming programs with young 
but the main steps include the 
order listed : 


н 


. Inventorying the resources. 
. Analyzing the resources. 

. Determining the needs and op 
. Setting the objectives. 
. Locating satisfactory f: 


portunities. 


arming opportunities. 


. Planning the farming program. 


noc. c м 


Supervising the farming program. 
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INVENTORYING THE MEMBER'S RESOURCES 


The first step in developing farming programs is to find out and 
list the young farmer's resources. These resources will include 
land, buildings, machinery, livestock, crops, feed, money, credit, 
and markets. It may also include his personal interests, schooling, 
marital status, and farming status. In addition it will be helpful 
to make a líst showing his accomplishments in farm improvements 
and good farming practices. 

Appropriate survey forms are included in the Appendix of this 
bulletin. Suggestions for the survey of resources also appear in 
Chapter V. Some teachers may wish to develop their own survey 
forms. Others may wish to use forms similar to the Five Year 


Many father-and-son partnershi 
ship and his understanding of the farming oppo 


р agreements are the result of the teacher's wise leader- 
rtunities available on the home farm. 


Inventory Record available from the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion of the United States Department of Agriculture. Regardless 
of the type of form used, a separate inventory of resources should 
be made for each young farmer in the class. After the initial 


Survey is made, an annual inventory should become a regular part 
of farm record keeping. 


ANALYZING THE RESOURCES 


After the young farmer's resources have been listed, the next 
logical step is to help him analyze his situation. This is a step 
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xm REO RE e edm каш 
ei ae еби, cher’s gui ance and counsel 
lustus ре y va uable. The young farmer will begin to de- 
fü ko M- " the farming opportunities are for him either on 
oni ue e "ics or on some other farm in trying to answer such 
fo aie ^ as:Isa partnership arrangement possible? What should 
io siza of my farming operation? Will I eventually be able 

brace Son a farm or should I get out of the business altogether? 
E... teacher will need to assist the young farmer to analyze his 
aaa "ces and compare them with resources that are considered 
Nr — for success in his type of farming in the community. 
ү кы, the number of cows and their minimum praduction 
in cient and profitable operation. Also how many acres of 
tin ol grain, crops, corn, and pastures he will need as well as 
i: es and amounts of machinery and other resources. This 
is 0 information may be discussed at group meetings of young 

mers where successful farmers and professional agricultural 
Workers participate as consultants. Some teachers develop the 
list of resource requirements by consulting individually with ex- 
Perienced persons or with committees selected especially for the 
Purpose. (See Appendix C for a sample copy of a Minimum 
Resource Production Guide.) 


DETERMINING THE MEMBER'S NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

The farming needs and opportunities of the young farmer should 
be identified and listed. The customary practice is to list the prob- 
lems and weaknesses first. Ask such questions as: What are some 
of the obstacles hindering the young farmer's progres? in farming? 
What are his most important needs? How can his needs best be 
met? Examine each heading on the survey form to make sure 


А H 
thai the difficulties of each resource area are enumerated and dis- 
man's opportunities in 


V зен In like manner note the young pportuni 
arming. The teacher can be especially helpful in pointing out 
any opportunities and alternative choices that the young farmer 
may have overlooked as possible solutions to his problems. 


SETTING THE OBJECTIVES 

A young farmer’s objectives or goals form the base upon which 
15 farming program is developed. They constitute an impelling 

force representing his interests, needs, and desires. Initially, ob- 

Jectives are planned with the teacher's help and take into account 

all the member's resources as well as his farming opportunities and 


available markets, economic trends, credit, and other factors. The 
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objectives may be included in the standard form used to plan the 
farming program. Specifically, they are the things the young 
farmer hopes to accomplish. Usually they are listed as long-time 
objectives and ‘annual objectives. They represent the member's 
aspirations for additional land, equipment, livestock, and other 
resources. Objectives may include production goals, use of spe- 
cific improved agricultural practices, adequate volume of business, 
a new house or other buildings, new equipment, and greater par- 
ticipation in community affairs. 


LOCATING SATISFACTORY FARMING OPPORTUNITIES 


Finding a satisfactory place to farm is the number one problem 
of most young farmers. The responsibilities of the teacher of 
vocational agriculture in this connection are very great. He will 
need to help young farmers evaluate their present status and de- 
termine their opportunities and needs. Some young farmers may 


not be aware of the farming opportunities available to them. 
Others will need to find opportunities, 


The teacher's file of current information about avai 
in the area is an indispensable refer, 


ШаЫе farms and farmin 
© " 
ence for young farmere 3 OPPortunities 
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Np farmer's establishment problems will be specific and 
bun 1 p from those of the others. Progress for one may 
fos sigo. into a partnership agreement with his parents; 
Dreh er, moving to a farm as a renter; for a third, outright 
Hee of a farm; and for still another, getting a better job at 
of far wages. The teacher will need to know the various types 
ihein ming opportunities available to his young farmers and give 
Т encouragement and assistance in advancing to higher levels. 
" Ypes of Opportunities.—The different types or levels of place- 
ent and establishment in farming are as follows: 


At home with a definite or indefinite allowance. 

+ Farm laborer at home. 

- Farm laborer away from home. 

- At home as partner in one or more enterprises. 

At home with full income from one or more enterprises. 
- In full partnership at home. 

In partnership away from home. 

- Renter and operator—part-time employme 


- Renter and operator—full-time farming. 
ployment off-farm. 


nt off-farm. 


Swonreapon юк 


E 
e 


Owner and operator—part-time em 
- Owner and operator—full-time farming. 


12. Manager of a farm for another person. 
Information Needed.—To be of maximum help to young farmers 
ially important that 


in locating farming opportunities, it is especi t 
a teacher have in his files information about farms available for 
rent and/or sale. Getting this information and keeping the file 
up-to-date is an excellent activity for the young farmer group. 


Appropriate questions to ask about each farm are: 
schools, water supply, ete.) 


m 
= 


1, Where is it located? (Roads, markets, 


2. Who owns it? 

3. Why is it for sale or for rent? 

4. What kind or type of farm is it? What is its size? 

5. What is its history? (Crop allotments, production, and general repu- 
tation.) " | 

6. What is the type of soil and its condition? (Fertility, drainage, soil 
types, etc.) 

7. What are the number, kind, condition, and type of construction of the 
buildings? 


в. What are its potentialities? (Soil improvement, water supply, remod- 


eling buildings, new crops, еїс.) 
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9. What investment is required? (Land, livestock, equipment, fences, 
improvements, etc.) 
10. What is its expected income? (Crops, livestock, forests, family living.) 


11. What are the anticipated expenses? (Taxes, upkeep, feed, fertilizer, 
etc.) 


12. What is the price and what are the terms? 


Sources. of Information.—There are many different ways of 
learning about farms for sale or rent. Releasing newspaper pub- 
licity and making announcements at farmers’ meetings that such 
information is needed will help establish the project as a public- 
service activity. When it becomes generally known that the young 
farmer group is gathering and recording this information, many 
individuals will cooperate in supplying leads. Individuals and 
groups who are in a position to provide information about farms 
for sale or rent include: elected agricultural committeemen, pro- 
fessional agricultural workers, local newspapers, bankers, mail 
carriers, doctors, members of the FFA, members of the young 
farmers’ class, real estate agents, advisory council members, and 
farm organization officials. 

Appropriate steps in organizing the young farmer group to 
gather this information include the following: 


1. Select the committee to be responsible for the activity. 


2. Develop plans for carrying out the project. 
3. Publicize the activity. 
4 


- Contact all possible sources of information regarding farms for sale 
or rent and other farming opportunities. 


єл 


‚ Get all significant information a 


bout each farm or placement oppor- 
tunity. 


. Evaluate the information, especially noting desirable locations. 


ment. 


- Maintain file of information in the vocational agriculture departr 
Encourage young farmers to inquire about farms for sale or rent. 


PLANNING THE FARMING PROGRAM 


The planning step is one of helping the young farmer put his 
ideas down on paper. Planning cannot be of much value unless 
the young farmer has located a place to farm even though it may 
be only as a farm laborer at home. The farming program will 
be different for each member but it should include all of the pre- 
ceding characteristics of a good farming program. The young 
man who is a farm laborer at home may have only general objec- 
tives at first, such as higher wages, a partnership arrangement, or 
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е The young farmer who is ће owner- 

"aer of a farm will have a comprehensive farm-and-home 

ihe о plan. Regardless of the member's farming status, 

ы н aie should not only reflect his objectives but should also 
progressive steps for attaining them. 


«ӯ 
& ow 
C 


Developing the farm plan usually brings in the young farmer's wife together with the 
young farmer and his teacher of vocational agriculture. 


Although farm planning is à continuous process, it is customary 
to do the major part of it in the fall and winter months. These 
periods usually are the most convenient time for both teacher and 
young farmer. The important prerequisites to successful planning 
"re getting the essential facts, securing a satisfactory farming 
situation, and instilling in the young farmer à sincere desire to 
get started. 

A farming program once planned and put on paper is not the 
end product. No young farmer, regardless of the amount of help 
received from his teacher, can do all the planning job at the be- 


ginning of the program. A farming program will need to be ad- 
onditions. Yet the content 


justed and revised to meet changing © 
at each stage should be a$ specific, complete, and practical as 


possible. А 
Long-time Plans.—Usually the young farmer determines his 


long-time plans first. These plans include his major goals or ob- 
jectives for the next five or more years. The Farmers Home Ad- 
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ministration, the Agricultural Extension Service, and other agri- 
cultural agencies have standard forms available to teachers of 
vocational agriculture for use in developing long-time farm and 
home plans. Most of these forms are suitable for use with 
young farmers. They are especially appropriate for those who are 
farm manager-operators or who are farming in partnership. The 
initial farming status of some young farmers may require only 
a simple listing of his major goals together with carefully planned 
ways and means for accomplishing them. 

Annual Plans.—The annual farming plans for members in a 
minor farming status may range from a list of a few specific objec- 
tives with ways and means of attaining them to a complete annual 
farm-and-home plan for young farmers who operate their own 
farms. The annual plan should include Specific step-by-step plans 

. for accomplishing the goals included in the long-time plan. Most 
teachers prefer to develop their own forms for planning annual 
farming programs. However, suitable forms are available from 
the same sources as the long-time forms. In addition to the char- 
acteristics for the annual farm program listed at the beginning of 
this chapter, the annual plan should contain a budget. Annual 
plans are usually more specific than long-time plans in the use of 
agricultural practices, production goals, and credit sources. 


SUPERVISING THE FARMING PROGRAM 


Supervision is an important factor in the development of the 
young farmer program. The teacher has a major responsibility 
to visit the members. The number 
extent of the members' farming pr 
least six visits should be made each 
visit every calendar quarter. Som 
supervising young farmers are: 


1. Developing farming programs. 

2. Evaluating the progress of members, 
3. Identifying problems to be solved. 

4. Providing the needed instruction, 

5. Re-planning the farming program. 


6. Guiding, counseling, and encouraging. 


Other suggestions relating to supervision 


and individy 
instruction are discussed in Chapter V. alon 


-farm 
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Chapter VII. Providing Group Experiences 


IDENTIFYING THE NEEDS 


UC 
S е young farmer programs in the past have pro- 
have helped ге range of group experiences for the members and 
hava ae oh em solve their farm problems. These programs 
follow j at young farmers need, appreciate, and enjoy the 
ng group experiences : 


1. Participating i 
pating in group discussions demonstrations, and other t; 
of self-expression. , , r types 


2. i 
Developing leadership abilities in: 
T Conducting meetings. 
i Serving as an officer. 
5 Serving on important committees. 
d. Conducting elections. 
€. Using parliamentary procedures. 


. Participating directly and democratically in the affairs of the group. 


A w 


. Functioning as an organized group. 
5. Assuming responsibility for group functions. 
6. Being recognized for achievements. 
vice projects. 


. Participating in community ser 
eational activities as time permits. 


8. Participating in social and гест 
9. Participating in tours and field trips. 
10. Gaining status and recognition in à 


11. Cooperating with other persons, groups, an 
fairs, and agricultural events. 


es PROVIDING GROUP PARTICIPATION 


How best to provide members with the group experiences they 
want and need is a decision that each young farmer class should 
make. These experiences cannot be provided by the teacher alone 
since they concern the relationships of the members to one another 
and to the group as à whole. Obviously the class will need to be 
organized as a group to obtain these values. The type of organ- 
ization also will vary depending upon the wishes of members 
and the amount of time they have available to participate in the 


activities. 


farm organization. 
d organizations. 


/12. Participating in contests, 
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ШШШ 


Organized young farmer groups provide experiences such as serving on committees and 
assuming other responsibilities. 


Values of an Organization. Ат organization of young farmers 
Serves as an instrument for holding the group together and for 
coordinating the various parts of the young farmer program. It 


helps to maintain the members' interest, promote group loyalty, 
and stimulate enthusiasm in 


ization helps to keep the you P 

its continuity from year to year. Also, 
needed by the members to practi 
potentialities. Such training a 


tunity arises. 

An organization makes the 
more effective and relieves him of man 
sibilities. The teacher-member relati 
the enrollment and attendance proble 
matters are made a responsibility 
also gives the group identity, 
recognition to members for outsta: 
as a source of much favorable publi 

Types of Organizations.—The following are some of the types of 
local organizations that in the past have grown out of young farmer 
programs. E 

1. Informal Organizations. 
class meets the group needs o 


Ppropriate awards and 


nding achievements, and serves 


city. 


—An info 


rmal organization of the 
f young fa 


rmers effectively in many 
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Schools. The procedure in this type of organization is to have a 
temporary planning committee or young farmer council of three 
to seven members work with the teacher in recruiting and de- 
veloping an instruction program. This council may elect from 
its membership a temporary chairman, a secretary, and other 
officers as necessary. These temporary officers may preside at 
the first two or three meetings or until the group has adopted an 
appropriate set of guiding principles or a plan of operation and 
has elected a permanent set of officers and council members for 
the year. 

. The informal organization is characterized by the simplicity of 
its operations, the local scope of its influence, its dependency upon 
the teacher, and the correlation of its activities with the instruc- 
tional program. The group recognizes that the primary purpose 
of the organization is the maintenance of class instruction. The 
organization's activities are of secondary importance but definitely 
Contribute to the total program. The teacher is recognized as 
being responsible for providing the instruction and the members 
cooperate by assisting him with it. The group's officers may орен 
and close each class session, and the group may hold a short 


business session before or following the instructional period. They 
r with an instructional 


meet approximately 15 to 20 times a yea a 
Period of at least 90 minutes each time. In addition, two to five 
Special meetings may be held each year which are devoted almost 
exclusively to social, recreational, or organizational activities. 

2. Formal Organization.—Y oung farmer organizations of the 
formal type often begin informally. As membership increases, 
the tendency is to devote more time to organization and group 
activities. Formal organizations customarily meet once each 
morth to deal with current problems. The officers have charge 
of che meetings. A part of the program 18 devoted to organiza- 
“< activities and a part to instruction. A few meetings are 
devoted to social and recreational activities. During the slack 
farming seasons additional meetings are held which deal ben 
members' specific problems. The formal organization, compare 
with the informal, is characterized by a comprehensive constitu- 
tion and by-laws, a variety of committees, à greater number of 
meetings each year, and a more elaborate program of activities. 
Also the officers and members assume more responsibility for 
conducting the group meetings. The teacher is responsible pri- 
marily for giving the instruction and serving as adviser. 

Organization Practices.—The young farmer organization should 
operate within a framework of practices that will safeguard the 


tices or policies may be incorporated in the organization's con- 
stitution and by-laws. (See Appendix D.) They should include 
such areas of operation as the following: 

1. Membership. Membership in the organization should be re- 
Stricted to those young farmers who are regularly enrolled in the 
local young farmer class, but belonging to the organization should 
not be a requirement for enrollment in the class. 

2. Dues. Organization dues may be established on a voluntary 
basis. However, non-payment of dues must not bar a member 
from attending any of the educational meetings, 

3. Financing. Fund-raising activities of th 
group should conform to the local school’ 

4. Name. The class may w 
ganization. The name “Youn: 
most commonly adopted. 

5. Adviser. The adviser of the 
teacher of vocational agriculture 
instruction. 


е young fariaer 
5 official policies. К 
ish to select а name for their or- 
g Farmer Association" is the one 


local organization will be the 
who gives the young farmer 


SELECTING APPROPRIATE GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Aftera young farmer class has been organized, it should develop 
а program of organizational activities which it intends to accom- 
plish during the year. This program will be an addition to the 
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instructional program discussed in Chapter V. The organization's 
activities should provide participating experiences which the 
members want and need. These activities also should enable the 
members to accomplish appropriate group and community objec- 
tives similar to those referred to in Chapter IV. 

Procedure.—Some groups assign responsibility for planning the 
annual activity program to the same committee which develops the 
Instruction program. Other groups select a special committee 
which may function separately but with full knowledge of both 
the instruction program and the previously established objectives. 
The planning committee has a duty to select activities which they 
think appropriate. These activities should be calendared accord- 
ing to seasonal sequence, members' interests, and other important 
factors. 

Final approval of the activities pr 
the school administrator and the mem 
cated, distributed, and placed in operation. 
be attached to the annual calendar of instruction and distributed 
at the same time. Important events requiring the use of major 
public education facilities often are placed on the school’s official 
calendar. 

Content.—Many successful young farm 
a few worthwhile activities and do them w 


ogram should be given by 
bership before it is dupli- 
The program may 


er groups prefer to select 
rell rather than to sched- 


» 
\ 


h 


а 


E 


\ 


= 


farm organizations and participate actively in 
eir meetings. 


Young farmers affiliate with national 
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ule so many activities that some may never be completed. Most 
young farmer group activities may be classified under six specific 
divisions. These divisions and examples of appropriate activities 
under each follow: 


1. Education 


a. Assist the teacher with the promotion of the young farmer program. 


b. Encourage members to participate in community educational meet- 
ings. 


c. Conduct a tour of selected farms in the area. 

. Prepare and televise one or more educational programs to show new 
agricultural practices studied and applied during the year. 

e. Visit the State Experiment Station. 


Encourage members to develo 
references. 


р a personal file of needed agricultural 


Land judging Contests, farm tours, and visi 
typical activities sponsored 


its to agricultural experiment stations are 
by young farmer groups. 


2. Leadership 


a. Have members participate in meetings of an organized group. 


b. Have a parliamentary-procedure demdnstration team. 


с. Provide each member an opportunity to serve on a committee. 
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3. Cooperation 
a. Encourage members to participate in farm groups of their choice. 
| b. Visit a farmer cooperative serving the area. 
c. Encourage participation in established farmer cooperatives. 
d. Maintain a file of information about farms for rent and for sale. 


e. Visit a local school during National Education Week. 


4. Service 
? a. Participate in County (State) Fairs. 
b. Assist in organizing a DHIA in the community. 
і c. Conduct farm safety campaign. 
i d. Help establish a milk route in the community. 


5. Social and Recreational 
a. Hold a family party. 


egag: 9 


casts. 


sent radio and television broad 


|^ Many young farmer groups Pre 


b. Have a picnic. 
c. Play a basketball or baseball game. 
d. Provide refreshments at class meetings. 


6. Public Relations 


\ а. Recognize and present award: 
ЗЕ 5 plishments in farming. 
b. Hold annual achievement banque 


s to members for outstanding accom- 


t to highlight year's activities. 
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с. Invite senior FFA members to attend the annual achievement ban- 
quet or some other appropriate event. 
d. Have one news article each month in local paper. 


€. Prepare and televise one or more 


programs to develop an understand- 
ing of the young farmer work. 


A program of activities for a young farmer 


group should be 
planned using a practical form similar 


to the following one: 
Division 1.— Education. 


Activity Date | Committé | Goats (objectives) Ways and means 
l. Young AIL Young 1. To assist the | 1. Help plan the program. 
Farmer Year | Farmer teacher with Recruit new members. 
Classes. Council. the instruc- Maintain class attend- 
tional pro- ance. 

Eram. Have members serve on 
panels, symposiums, 
and give demonstra- 
tions, 

Have officers open and 
close class т ings. 
2. Tour..... July..| В. Непгу | 2. To conduct a | 2, Have eon 
J. Jones tour of se- full responsibility for 
T. Brown lected farms arrangements. 
in the com- 
munity. 


I: 
ON 


Chapter VIII. Evaluating the Program 


N 
Д o күзебезне ссн үс of the young farmer program 
fish im cw acher, school administrator, supervisor and young 
itary uf Bis commended. Such practice should lead to the dis- 
e program's strengths and weaknesses and also lead 


constr 3 A 
ructively to its further development. Each State or local 
m list of evaluative criteria. 


s n 
xe may wish to establish its ow 
Fee dag establishment the following set is given chiefly for 
араки ане It may be expanded to emphasize other 
based spects of the program. The criteria listed here are 

upon the philosophy and standards recommended in the 


preceding chapters. 


Evaluation 
es 


Area Standard 
Note- | Satis. | Needs 
= worthy | factory attention 
1, Асорыя 
foe HB 1. The teacher and school adminis- 
need trators have 8 sympathetic 


anding of the problems 


underst: 
farmers in their 


facing beginning 
community. 

2. The teacher ап 
istrator recognize that 
of young farmers can 

2A А by ап instructional program. _ 

- Accepting the | 1. The young farmer program 18 


responsibility accepted as & school function, 
recognized by scheduling а por 
tion of the teacher's time for it. 

2. The teacher and school admin- | 
istrators are personally ac- 
quainted with their respective 
duties and responsibilities in 
developing an instruction pro- 
gram for young farmers. 

3. The school’s administrative head 
has secured the approval and 
support of the young farmer pro- 
gram from the high school 
faculty, the Board of Education | 
and other important groups in 
the community. 


d school admin- 
problems 
be solved 
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Area 


Standard 


Evaluation 
Note- Satis- Needs 
worthy | factory | attention 


2. Accepting the 
responsibility 
— Continued 

3. Getting the 
program 
started 


4. Planning the 
instructional 
program 


5. Conducting 
the instruc- 
tional program 


. The teacher makes maximum 


use of the time available to him 
for working with young farmers. 


- A list of young farmers in the 


community under 30 years of 
age is maintained in the voca- 
tional agriculture files ai the 
school. 


. The teacher has made a com- 


prehensive survey of the inter- 
ests, needs, and resources of 
each member. 


- The maximum enrollment per 


teacher in the young farmer 
class is determined by the 
amount of time the teacher has 
available for providing ade- 
quate supervision and on-farm 
instruction. 


- The teacher uses his advisory 


committee, the young farmer 
council, FFA members, and 
other leaders to help initiate 
the young farmer program. 


- Appropriate individual, group, 


and community objectives are 
developed by the young farmer 
class. 


. The instructional program is 


planned to continue over a pe- 
riod of several years with one 
or more meetings each month. 


- The instructional program is 


designed to meet the immediate 
needs of members of the group 
in helping them solve their eur- 
rent problems. 


. À committee of young farmers 


assists the teacher in develop- 
ing the objectives and content 
of the instructional program. 


- The instruction is provided by 


the teacher or is given under his 
direction. 


- Theteacher makes written plans 


for teaching the course units. 


$ l 
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Evaluation 


Al 
oe Standard 
Note- | Satis- | Needs 


worthy | factory | attention 


5. С i 
ur CINE 3. The teacher makes effective use 
i instruc- of visual aids and resource per- 
ional program sons. 
| Continued 4. The teaching procedure is in- 
formal, involving extensive 


member participation and dis- 

cussion, leading to appropriate 

y solutions of the problems con- 

sidered.’ 

5. The instructional period is long 
enough to permit effective teach- 
ing (at least 90 minutes). 

6. Small group instruction is pro- 
vided for members whose prob- 
lems are common to only a few. 

. Individual supervision, follow- 
up, and on-farm instruction is 
provided by the teacher when 
the young farmer needs it most, 
with at least one visit during 
each calendar quarter. 

8. The teacher maintains in his 

files a progress record folder for 
each member. 


м 


6. ; 
Develope 1. The teacher assists each young 
arming farmer member to develop long- 
programs time and annual plans for his 


farming program. 

2. Facts about availa 
the community which are for 
sale and/or rent, are maintained 

X in the teacher's files at the school 
Р and are made available to inter- 
ү ested persons. 


3. The teacher provides the mem- 
needed encourage- 


nstruction, and 


ble farms in 


bers with 
ment, guidance, i 


assistance in carrying their farm- 
1 ing programs to completion. 
+ Providing 1. A wide range of group experi- 
Eten ences is provided for the mem- 
experiences bers. 


^ 2. The young farmer class is Or- 
ganized as а group and has in 
operation & planned program of 
activities in keeping with the 
school's philosophy. 


E 
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Area 


Standard 


Note- 
worthy 


Evaluation 


Satis- 
factory 


Needs 


7. Providing 
group 
experiences— 
Continued 


8. Keeping 
records and 
reports 


9. Determining 
progress in 
establishment 
in farming 


- The teacher serves as adviser for 


the group's organization. 


- Only young farmers who attend 


the class sessions are eligible to 
participate in the group organ- 
ization activities, 


- The teacher maintains all rec- 


ords and reports required by 
the school and the State super- 
visor, including those on at- 
tendance, courses of instruction 
and individual Progress in farm- 
ing. 


- The teacher submits reports 


promptly when due, 


. The teacher annually assists 


the young farmer in appraising 
his progress in establishment in 


farming. (A suggested guide 
follows.) 


- The teacher assists the young 


farmer to analyze the data in 
the guide in order to replan and 
further develop his program, 


Teacher, high school principal, and members jointly evaluate the Young farmer program, 


lA e 
1 
г. 
p 
a 


Guide To Determine Progress in Becoming Satisfactorily 
Established in Farming * 
Name of Young Farmer School -.---------- State ------------ 


This form is to be used in evaluating progress made by each young farmer 
each year in becoming established in farming. 


1. Livestock and Crops 
Number of Head of Livestock and Acres of Crops 


hand 
On hand at Raised Purchased Sold Consumedor| On 
коң be lost during | at end 
‘ginning during during during e 
of year year year year year of year 


2. Farm and Household Equipment 
Number of Machines and Items 


Purchased Recondi- On hand at 
М Оп һапа а! ai ban ар 
ае аан] ЧМ 
Кіпа beginning fade tioned end of ye 
of year New Used 


ding accomplishments is a cherished experience. 
:ion for outstanding j 
Public recog” 


кей 75 
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3. Land 
Number of Acres 


Operated in partnership " 
] Other: Specify | Operated 
Operated Sd ven © how obtained | during 
previous x Brehased | for operation current. 
year тш " during year or made year, 
yn Parents yd available total 


р— — 


The teacher should submit essential records and reports to his su 
administrator promptly when due. 


Регуіѕог and schoo] "y 


vem 
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4. Buildings 


Number 
On hand at h 
Kind Н at | Constructed | Remodeled Repaired Painted 
beginning during during during during On hant at 
year year year year year end of year 


5. Finance 


Ratio of a: Insurance ; 
to liabilities S ¡policies | Increase in енен Reduction or. | Family food, Ratio of 
beginning аш | кашы | (ious deter eds Vere | nabilitis at 
maturity " | plus or minus s S | on the farm | end of year 
value prone percent percent ә у 


6. » Suas 
Relationships to Community Group Activities 
Other: Specify any special 
a 


Cheek if Cheek if 
ccomplishment in 
officer for the organization 


mher for 
ment tin first time 


Name or kind of organization 
first time 


d. 


! In duplicating this form sufficient number of lines should be provide 
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Appendix A 


Application for Membership 
Young Farmer Program 


.... High School 


I hereby apply for membership in the Young Farme а 
Agriculture at ће ccc riitin eo High School. I will 


| ate to attend group meetings regularly an 
е School in this program: 
й . (Signature 


Name _........ 
Address ____ v 
Telephone Number - 
Size of farm ..... 
Previous schooling: Last grade completed - 
Name of last school attended ....——— 
Years of vocational agriculture completed ..- 
This application is hereby approved and the applicant is officially enrolled 


in the High School Young Farmer Program. 
-farm supervision, and other 


(Signature) Date --------------- 


Vo~A, 
g Teacher 
(Signature) Datè :.-—----- 


Principal 
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Appendix B 


Young Farmer Survey 
and 
Inventory of Resources 


Survey Number 
Survey Dates: Begun 


I. Personal Data 
Name .. 
Address . 
Years lived on a farm: This farm . 
Present farming status 


Marital status ---- Number of Children 
Military status: (check one) Subject to draft 


Ínuresenva а Deferred |... 
Current employment off-farm if any: Kind . 
Employer. . 


Organizational affiliations (c 


hurch, farm and civic) _ 


—- Approximate age 
Occupation 


п. 


Highest grade completed in school 


NE ---- When? 
Where? 


aen Curriculum (major) . 
mpleted: High School . 


III. Farming Resources 
A. Land 


Total acres in farm Acres owned by young farmer 
Land utilization 


| In partnershi 
Owned | Rented In full а саш 


| Acres rented 
Number | Share | 


Pasture. 

Meadow. 

Crops |. 

Farmstead site ч ед э ей LEE eroe 
Woods —__ | 
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ПІ, Farming Resources— Continued 


A. Land—Continued 


83 


Total acres 


in farm Acres owned by young farmer 


Land utilization 
Owned 


In partnership 


Renled 
Share 


Number | 


Acres rented 


Total MOTON 
Appraised 


Number Check needs 
Owned by E g 
c Young farmer | Z| » Ei 8 
Kind Ё|® ESSERE 
On m s ж $ ві Е 
farm In = 15125 || я |= 
In | рагіпег- 1515 | 8 Б ЕЕ 
ful | "Snip ЕЕ араа Oo] 
Dwellings ЖЕ cosas ee el 


Bars... 
Poultry houses 
Farm shop... 
Other: (List) 


XX 


Appraise d total value... 


C. Machinery and Equipment 


Number 


каа on farm 


umber owned 


L| Авео | Approx. a 
equip- | Value” 
, | In part- | ment Good | Fair 
In full | nership 


Combine... 
Mowing machine. 
Other (list) 


— Check condition 


Poor 
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D. Crops 
Total yield (list crops) Young farmer's share 
Number 
Kind of crops scree Gn Young Quantity on hand 


Whole farm farmer's 


share 


Quantity 
sold 


Amount 


Value* 


*Information optional. 


E. Livestock 


Kind of livestock 


Breed 


In full 


Number owned by young farmer 


In partnership 


Dairy: Cows. 


Beef: 


Sheep: 


Horses (Mules) 
Poultry: Hens... 

Broilers 
Hogs: Sows 


XXXXX 


xxXxx 
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F. Household Inventory 


Young farmer's share 


f «X"'—Check condition 


Item Total 

number | owned| Owned in | Ago | Approx. |———; —— 

in full | partnership | ^8* | value* ала | cri " 
„Fair ‘oor 


Cook stove... 
Heating stove... 
Refrigerator. 
Home freezer... 
Washing machine. _ 
| n Sewing machine 


x 
үй food (qts.) хххххх x € 
толеп food (qts.) x ox X X X X X € x 
Frozen food (Ibs.). x x x mcm ee xot 
eee 225. 
xx x X X ox X t ix 
x; x = = x x X X X 
x x = x x x € x X 
x x X x x x X x X 
Ex xo: 


и 
^ 

Ld 
ии 
и у 
я 

и 

и 

я 


х 
LÀ 
ЕЎ 
^ 
и 
А 


* 
Ld 
и 
Ld 


Total fuel. 
*Information optional. 


[^^ IV. Annual Income (Summary Preceding Year) 
A. Farming Program 


| 
Young farmer's share 


x Productive en terprises 


\ E — -— 
i Size or Percent | Total costs* 
Kind number | owne 


"Total returns* | Labor income* 


me for the total farm business if information is not available by enterprises. 


*List costs, returns and incon 
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B. Other Income 


Activity or source 


Amount received 


Farm Work: Wages at home 
Wages away from home. 
Custom work 
Off-farm Work (specify) 
CUIR eae 
Prizes and award 


V. Financial Resources (Summary)* 
A. Assets 


Nature of assets 


Amount or value 


Money on hand and in checking aecount. 
Savings account at bank... 


Cash surrender value (not face value) of life insurane bia 
Value of land owned in full and partnership (Item III- A) 


Value of buildings owned in full and in partne| 
III-B) 


rship (Item 


B. Liabilities 


Nature of liabilities 


Unpaid bills. 
Notes to be paid 
Mortgages to be paid 
Liens 


Total.. 


Vet worth (A minus B) 


*Optional. 
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VI. Supplementary Information 


A. Sources of financial assistance available (list) 


E. Farm and home improvements 
Satis- Changes | Unsatis- 
Kind factory | planned | faetory 
Land use program 
Agricultural conservation program 
F. Improved Practices in Use on Farm (check) : 
It is sug- 


Note.— The following are given for ill 
gested that a list of good practices ар 
developed for each major en 
part of this survey. 

Dairy 

_ Production records 
Artificial breeding 
Breeding records 
“Purebred bull 


.. Bulk tank 

Calving pen used 

.. Calfhood vaccination 
(bangs) 


G. Major Problems (list) : 
1. Financing 

2. Available markets 
8. Inadequate land 


ustrative purposes. 


terprise and that the 


the community be 


plicable to 
y be included as a 


Poultry (layers) 

Artificial lights 

Laying mash at all 
times 

Production records 

Deep litter 

Fresh water avail- 
able 


Appendix C 


Minimum Resource Production Guide? 


jp emo NNI EVEN OUT ia an erede ATA 


Note.—The following example of Minimum Resource Production Guide is 
an actual case developed by a local county committee of farmers and profes- 
sional agricultural workers under the direction of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration supervisory personnel. Its purpose was to serve as a guide to young 
and adult farmers as well as to FHA supervisors and others who were working 
professionally with the farmers of 


A. RECOMMENDED SYSTEM ОЕ FARMING: Dairy-hog 
B. LIVESTOCK REQUIREMENTS: 


Productive man- 
Kind Number of | Production Total hour work units 
animals per animal Production |— —— M 


Peranimal | "Total 


Cows, dairy. 15 | 275 lbs. B. F. 4125 lbs.) 110 1650 


Young stock. 7|xxxx[xxxx 20 140 
Sows (pigs per litter 3 7 42 30 90 
Hens (eggs)... 100 | 14 doz. | 1,400 doz. 1.7 170 


Other (list) 


| Presented at the North Atlantic Regional Conference, Agricul E, ‚м.н 
Williams, Chief, Production and Loan Branch, Faure ARricultural Education, age suy M 


rmers Home Administration, US 
C. CROP REQUIREMENT: (Efficiency of production factors) : 


Productive man-hour 


J its 
Crops, pasture, ete, LB | peio NN NN 
Per aere "Total 
Pasture | 20 | ххххх DIS Xue e loma 
Hay, legume. 20 | 2.5 ton 50 ton 8 160 
Corn, silo... 10 | 9 ton 90 ton 18 180 
Corn, ear... 10 | 50bu. | 500 bu. 13 130 


50bu. | 1,500 bu. 8 240 
bu. bu. 
bu. bu. 
bu. bu. 
bu. bu. 
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C. CRoP REQUIREMENTS (Efficiency of production factors)—Continued: 


Productive man-hour 
week units 


Criss pastu, ete: No.of | Production Total 
acres per acre production үг — 
Total 
Peas 
Е EEEE a lb. lb. 
obacco. Е Ib. Ib. 
Garden.. XXXXX|XXXXX 


Bldg., roads, and waste. 
Rotation legume pasture. 
Other (list 
Total acres in farm 


D. LABOR REQUIREMENTS: 2760 tot: 


E. Key PnaCTICES— To obtain 
1. 30 percent of cropland in legumes. 
2. Lime where require 

Р-15# K-200#. 
3. Crop rotation: Corn, grain, hay, hay. 
4. Contour farming where necessary. 
Raise replacements of equal or bet! 
5. Pullorum tested chick from disease 
Disease-free sanitation practices. 
6. 18-percent grain ration for 
centrates. 
7. Feed additional protei 


the indicated production per acre or per 


al productive man-hour work units 


d. Fertilize as required based on tests 


n with grain for hogs. 


animal: 


6.5 pH 


ter quality by improved sires. 
-free flocks. 


milk production by buying some con- 


F. FINANCIAL (Investment requirements) : 
Productive livestock Machinery and equipment Real estate 
_ Kind | No. | Value Kind хо.) Value Kind No| Value 
Cows. .| 1582,700| Tractor.. 182, 000 
x stock.| 7| 525| Tractor. 1| 500 
Бом... 3 180 Milker—(single 2) 230| Milk house...---- 1 
Hens..... 100! 100| Manure spreader) 1 350| Barn (32x60) 1 
PF % 85| Granary in barn| 1 
1 80| House-.-- 1 
1 80| Silo (12x36) ------ 1 
1 100| Shelter portable 
Drill... КР 1 200 for hogs-------- 3 
Corn planter Hen house 
with fertilizer (14326). 1 
attachment... 1 100| Machine shed 
Harrow...------—-- 1 100| and garage 
Corn cultivator- 1 100 (24x60). sh. Ж 
Grain binder. 1 60| Corn crib (750 
1 100 һи.)-—-—---=-—-=—- 1 
1 —1—— 
Total _|......183, 505 Total |... $15,000 
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G. FINANCIAL (Income requirements) : 
1. Minimum gross family income should be at least $5,300 a year. 
2. Minimum net family income should be at least $600 a year. 


Date recommended: . 
Committee members: 


Appendix D 


Sample Constitution and By-Laws 
fora 
Local Young Farmers Association 


Article I.—Name 


Section A.— The name of this organization shall be the --.------------------------ 
Young Farmers Association. 
Article II.—Purposes 

Section A.—The purposes for which this association is formed are as follows: 


are responsibility with the teacher of voca- 
ding systematic instruction in vocational 
d of out-of-school young farmers in the 


1. To enable the members to sh 
tional agriculture for provi 
agriculture to meet the nee 
community. 

st the members in becoming successfully placed 


2. To encourage and assi 
mers and leaders in the community. 


and established as far 


3. To provide many of the group experiences which the members need 


and will enjoy, such as: 
a. Participating in group discussions. 
b. Conducting meetings. 
c. Assuming responsibility for group functions. 


d. Taking part in fairs, contests, and agricultural events. 


Participating in social and recreational activities. 


e. 
4. To provide recognition to members for achievements in farming, co- 

operation and leadership. 
ization 


. To encourage members to affiliate with the National farm organ 


of their choice. 


en 


6. To add dignity and prestige to the business of farming. 


Article III.—Membership 


hip in this association shall be limited to active mem- 


Section A.—Members 
bership. 

Section B.—Active Membership shall be opened to out-of-school young men 
Who are regularly enrolled for systematic instruction in an MEA IE 


farmer class in vocational agriculture. 


9t 
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Article IV.—O fficers 


Section A.— The officers of this association shall be President (Chairman), 
Vice-President (Vice-Chairman), Secretary, Treasurer, Reporter, and Adviser. 


Article V.—Enzecutive Committee 


Section A.—The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the 
Association. 


Article VI.—Young Farmer Council 


Section A.— The Young Farmer Council shall consist of five members includ- 
ing the President and the Secretary of the Association who shall serve as 
ex-officio members. Three other members shall be elected the first year for 
terms of one, two, and three years respectively. The term of office of the 


elected members, thereafter shall be for three years. (See By-Laws, Article 
II, Section B.) 


Article VII.—Amendments 


Section A.— This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting, provided that the amendments to be 


voted on shall have been read and filed with the secretary at the last regular 
meeting. 


By-Laws 
Article I.—Duties of Officers 


Section A.— President. (Chairman).—It shall be the duty of the President 
(Chairman) to preside at all meetings of the association, to serve as chairman 
of the Executive Committee and as chairman of the Young Farmer Council. 


He shall appoint all committees and may serve as an ex-officio member of these 
committees. 


Section B.—Vice-President (Vice-Chairman).—1t shall be the duty of the 
Vice-President (Vice-Chairman) to preside at 


i ( ) meetings in the absence of the 
President (Chairman) and assist him at all times in carrying out the work 
of the association. 


Section C.—Secretary.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep accu- 


rate records of all meetings, preside over meetings in the absence of both 
President (Chairman) and Vice-President (Vice-Chairman) or until a Tem- 
porary Chairman has been chosen. He shall serve as secretary of the Execu- 


tive Committee and the Young Farmer Council, The Secretary shall keep 


membership and attendance records and perform other duties usually pertain- 
ing to his office. 


Section D.—T'reasurer.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive 
and deposit all association funds, pay all bills when properly authorized to 
do so, and prepare a budget of the proposed expenditures and receipts. 


Section E.—Reporter.—It shall be the duty of the Reporter to prepare and 
report promptly and correctly any item of local interest relating to the asso- 
ciation, to local newspapers and other publications. He shall promote radio 


and television programs and serve as the association's director of public rela- 
tions. 
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Section F.—Adviser.—The local teacher of vocational agriculture shall be 
the Adviser of the association and serve as an ex-officio member of all com- 
mittees. It shall be his duty to assist and advise the association, its committees 
and members on matters of policy, procedure, and interpretation of the con- 
stitution and by-laws. He shall be responsible for organizing and conducting 
a program of instruction in agriculture based on the needs of the members. 


Article II.—Comnmittees 


Section A.—Executive Committees.—The Executive Committee shall control 
the association subject only to such regulations, by-laws and policies as may 
be adopted by the association and in conformity with the policies governing 
the administration of vocational agriculture in the local high school. 


Section B.—Young Farmer Council.—It shall be the duty of the Young 
Farmer Council to serve in a consulting capacity to the teacher of vocational 
agriculture in developing objectives, planning the program of instruction, 
recruiting and maintaining attendance and consulting in other professional 


matters prior to their presentation to the group for consideration, modification 


and approval. 
Section C.—The President (Chairman) shall appoint all other committees as 
are decided upon by the members. 


Article III.—Meetings 
the association shall be held as decided 


Section A.—The regular meetings of 
mmittee and subject to the approval 


upon by the members of the executive со: 
of the majority of the members. 


Section B.—Special meetings may be called at any time by the President 


(Chairman), with the approval of the adviser. 


Section C.—One-half of the members shall constitute a quorum for the 


transaction of business. 


Section D.—All meetings shall be conducted in accordance with recognized 


parliamentary procedure practices. 
etings shall be: Call to 


Section E.—The order of business at regular me I 1 
instructional period, an- 


order, roll call, review of minutes, business session, 
nouncements, adjournment and special events. 


Article IV.—Elections 
the first regular meeting 


Section A.— The officers shall be elected annually at 


in December. 
Section B.—A slate of officers shall be nominated by à nominating committee 


prior to the election. 


Section C.—Each active member shall be entitled to one vote. 


Section D.—The newly elected officers shall take office at the first regular 


meeting in January. 
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Article V.—Dues 
Section A.—Membership dues in this association shall be fixed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, subject to the approval of a majority of the members of the 


association. Attendance at meetings for educational purposes shall not be 
contingent upon payment of dues. 
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